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Views on 


JNICIPAL officials should be more 
M concerned with improving admin- 

istration to effect economies. The 
need for more revenue probably has been 
overemphasized in some of the larger cit- 
ies. The Philadelphia city council, for 
instance, created a citizens committee and 
asked it to recommend new sources of 
revenue to provide funds for pay increases. 
But instead of new taxes the committee 
pointed out specifically how the city could 
effect savings running into millions of dol- 
lars (p. 142). In a report to the mayor the 
committee said in part: “We find that the 
tax dollar is not being efficiently spent. 
Some bureaus are efficiently operated. In 
others there are employees who are un- 
necessary, inefficient, or overpaid. Super- 
vision of employees is generally lacking or 
deficient. The generally accepted hours 
for a working day for office employees are 
ignored .. .” 

Similarly, in New York City a citizen 
research agency and in Detroit a city offi- 
cial has suggested methods of improving 
administration to effect huge savings (p. 
147). The New York study was made at 
the request of the mayor “to discover how 
our city government can give more value 
for the public’s money.” The report to the 
mayor shows how millions of dollars can 
be saved without curtailing services, sal- 
aries, or discharging a single employee. 
The lesson for all cities is obvious: spend 
available funds more efficiently before 
asking for more. 

The power to effect economies without 
reducing service lies for the most part with 
the top administrative officials and super- 
visors who must supply the leadership, in- 
centive, and direction. A city council can 
reduce expenditures but the extent to 
which such a cut will result in improved 
rather than in curtailed services depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of the 


the News 


administrative personnel and particularly 
on top management. 

Less than 5 per cent of the more than 
two thousand cities over 5,000 population 
issue a general annual municipal report 
to the public. It is significant that cities 
using such reporting media as the radio, 
leaflets, and movies generally are the same 
cities that issue annual reports (p. 126). A 
leaflet on crime prevention enclosed with 
utility bills has proved popular in Austin, 
Texas, and Milwaukee has made use of 
television in public reporting (p. 148) 
. . » Nearly twice as many cities over 10,- 
000 annexed one-half square mile or more 
of land in 1947 than in the previous year. 
Even the smaller cities are annexing fringe 
areas, with 128 cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 reporting annexations in 1947 
(p. 148) . . . Many cities can and are tak- 
ing steps to put their airports on a more 
self-supporting basis, not only by increas- 
ing landing charges but particularly by. 
developing nonaviation revenue sources 
(p. 139) . . . Many of the larger cities are 
giving more attention to methods of en- 
couraging citizens to leave their cars at 
home and to use mass transportation fa- 
cilities to get to the downtown section. 
One of the best ways to do this is to provide 
fast and modern transit service, and one 
leading authority believes that street cars 
should be replaced with gas buses (p. 135). 

Many city officials believe that colleges 
and universities should make some pay- 
ment toward the support of municipal 
services and that taxes should be paid on 
income-producing property. Compara- 
tively few universities now make such a 
contribution, but the current interest in 
this problem indicates that local officials 
will find some method of getting colleges 
and universities to make an equitable pay- 
ment for services supplied by the city 
(p. 130). 
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Trends in Reporting to the Public 


By HENRY F. GOODNOW* 
City Manager, Keene, New Hampshire 


An analysis of general annual municipal reports issued in 1947 and the 
extent to which cities used the radio, movies, and leaflets; also compari- 
sons with reports issued in 1946 as to content, size, cost, and distribution. 


little in 1947. As in past years, less 
than 10 per cent of the cities pub- 
lished annual reports of a general nature 
for distribution to citizens. Although 
most of the reports were published by 
council-manager cities, only about 15 per 
cent of the manager cities over 5,000 pop- 
ulation published such a report. Fewer 
manager cities issued an annual report in 
1947 than in 1942, despite the adoption of 
the manager plan by many cities during 
the past five years. In general the cities 
which published reports in 1947 were the 
same groups of cities that have published 
them in the past. The number of cities 
using radio, leaflets, or motion pictures 
was apparently small. Usually the same 
cities that used such reporting media also 
were prominent in the annual report line- 
up. These and the conclusions discussed 
below were drawn from a review of ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the International 
City Managers’ Association and returned 
by 90 of the 99 cities that issued reports in 
1947. The questionnaire was aimed pri- 
marily at obtaining information about the 
annual report, 10 of the 12 questions asked 
being on this subject. More details will 
appear in The Municipal Year Book for 
1948. 
The prospects are good for more than 
100 cities issuing annual reports in 1948. 


hie reporting picture changed very 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Goodnow, who holds a 
master’s degree in political science from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was formerly research assistant, 
International City Managers’ Association; person- 
nel assistant, Federal Housing Administration; ad- 
ministrative analyst, War Production Board; and 
administrative assistant to the city manager at 
Pontiac, Michigan, from June, 1946, to May, 1948. 


Annual Reports 


The typical report issued in 1947 had 
10 per cent fewer pages, cost 10 per cent 
more, and came out seven weeks later than 
its predecessor. It measured 6x9 inches, 
contained 48 printed pages, and cost be- 
tween $400 and $500. One copy was 
printed for every 16 citizens and it was dis- 
tributed a little less than four months 
after the end of the period covered in the 
report. It was mailed to a special list of 
citizens and also made available on request 
at the city hall. Portions of this typical 
report were summarized in the local pa- 
per. 

Most of the 90 cities known to have 
issued reports have done so for many 
years. Fifty-eight of the cities indicated 
they had been publishing annual reports 
for at least 10 years. Eight cities, on the 
other hand, reported the publication in 
1947 of their first annual report in 10 years 
or more: Berkley, Michigan; Carey, Ohio; 
Eugene, Oregon; Fox Point, Wisconsin; 
Long Beach, New York; Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Pontiac, Michigan and Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Contents. Cities that have been publish- 
ing attractive, informative, and readable 
reports for many years maintained their 
high standard in 1947. On the other hand, 
some of the cities hit the top flight with 
their first report. Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, for example, published a very read- 
able report, replete with photographs, pie 
charts, and other illustrative material and 
used a striking photograph of a metal- 
working shop on the cover which im- 
mediately identified Waterbury as an in- 
dustrial city. Inside covers showed aerial 
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TRENDS IN REPORTING TO THE PUBLIC 


views while novel cover flaps listed the 
products made in Waterbury and the man- 
ufacturers. Eugene, Oregon, another an- 
nual report “newcomer,” used a small hu- 
morus cartoon to head each departmental 
section. San Diego and Fillmore, Cali- 
fornia, extended the humor to both car- 
toons and the written text. The latter in- 
troduced the home-spun character of Aunt 
Nancy and let her ramble on about the 
city’s doings in her own way. 

Winnetka, Illinois, published a _ two- 
color, 28-page question-and-answer book- 
let in which the information was grouped 
under 10 chapter headings. Each chapter 
heading consisted of a small sketch and, 
for certain departments contained a list 
of positions and equipment. The ques- 
tions used in the report were developed 
from three sources: pertinent suggestions 
received by the city’s non-partisan political 
organization in answer to a city-wide sur- 
vey, inquiries made at the city hall, and 
other material on which the administra- 
tion felt the citizens should be informed. 

Like Winnetka, Lewiston, Maine, pub- 
lished a two-color report, reproduced by 
the offset method. The report followed a 
pattern typical of reports of the past 10 
years, but the composition, introductory 
material, and illustrations placed it among 
the best of 1947. The detailed financial 
material, evidently a legal requirement in 
Maine, was confined to 10 pages of small 
type towards the end of the booklet. 

Berkeley, California, changed its report- 
ing technique in 1947. Text was cut to 
1,800 words — about one-third of the pre- 
ceding publication. The story was pre- 
sented in picture form and the report was 
32 pages long. In commenting on the rela- 
tively small number of copies distributed, 
that city stated that circulation was sacri- 
ficed to readability. The cost of an eye- 
catching report, in other words, was felt 
to be too high for city-wide distribution. 

Distribution. Most of the annual re- 
ports were mailed to a special list and also 
made available at the city hall. One out 
of nine cities mailed reports to all utility 
consumers — a convenient method in the 
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larger cities where addressograph plates 
are available. One out of seven cities either 
mailed reports to all taxpayers or gave 
them out over the counter when the tax 
bill was paid. The number using other 
methods was negligible. 

Newspapers printed summaries of the 
reports in the great majority of cases. Civic 
organizations were also of material aid in 
calling attention to the report in 36 cities. 
Copies were left in barber shops and doc- 
tors’ offices in a number of cases. 

There were fewer copies of the reports 
in proportion to the population in 1947. 
The smaller cities showed up much bet- 
ter than the larger cities in this respect. 
The typical town under 5,000 gave a copy 
to each family or taxpayer while few of 
the larger cities attempted this. The typ- 
ical city of 50,000 to 100,000 printed one 
copy for every 101 citizens. Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, printed more copies than any other 
city (16,000 copies) and was the only city 
over 50,000 that attempted to get a copy 
to each family. That city had the mailing 
permit and return address printed as a part 
of the outside back cover and ran the 
copies through the water department’s 
addressograph machine. 

Although several cities under 25,000 dis- 
tributed copies of their reports less than a 
month after the close of the period cov- 
ered by the report, no city over 25,000 did 
so in less than six weeks and a few took 40 
weeks. Everything considered it is be- 
lieved that the most prompt job of report- 
ing was done by Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
That city distributed 5,000 copies of its 
40-page, 3x6-inch report 23 days after the 
end of the year covered. The typical 
(median) city took 17 weeks to publish its 
report in 1947 — seven weeks longer than 
in 1946. 


Type, Size, and Cost. Seventy cities 
out of the 90 reporting indicated that their 
reports were reproduced by printing. Only 
12 cities indicated that the reports were 
reproduced by city-owned equipment and 
labor. Six cities used the offset method 
with excellent results. Seven reported us- 
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ing the stencil method of duplication. 
Two used the hectograph. 

Over two-thirds of the reports were ap- 
proximately 6x9 inches in size. The num- 
ber of pages in the reports ranged from 4 
to 375, but the 48-page size was most com- 
mon. The median size ranged from 40 
pages in the reports of 18 cities of 25,000 
to 50,000 to 85 pages for 11 cities over 100,- 
000. 

Cost of the typical report was up about 
10 per cent in 1947 as compared with 1946 
and the median expenditure was $429 in- 
cluding the cost of printing, binding, pa- 
per, photographs, and engravings. No 
personal services or mailing costs were in- 
cluded. The range in publication expense 
was from a median of $304 for 15 cities of 
less than 5,000 up to $1,578 for 11 cities 
over 100,000. 


Radio and Movies 


Nineteen of the 90 cities indicated that 
the local radio station was used for mu- 
nicipal reporting purposes. The weekly 
15-minute interview of city officials was 
the most common. A survey conducted by 
the radio station indicated that Wichita’s 
half-hour “Voice of the Citizen” program 
enjoyed a wide audience. Wichita’s city 
research department does most of the pre- 
paratory work for this weekly program. 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Orleans, 
and Mason City (Iowa), all have weekly 
interviews or forums. The city manager 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota, discussed the 
budget, parking meters, and a proposed 
charter amendment over the air. In 
Rochester (New York) park bureau em- 
ployees made weekly talks on recreational 
events or floral displays, the health officer 
a 15-minute weekly talk, and the school 
safety officers had a one-minute spot on 
safety every evening at 6:15 P.M. 

Only seven cities reported any appre- 
ciable use of motion pictures and five of 
these had populations over 100,000. Wich- 
ita used movies during its “Open House 
Week” to explain certain functions of the 
library, health department, and police. 
Kansas City made a 25-minute color film 
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of its water department. A short feature 
shown at 50 New Orleans theaters drama- 
tized the need for public improvements. 
Other cities used this medium for fire pre- 
vention purposes. Rochester used a mo- 
tion picture film to demonstrate the mod- 
ern mechanized procedures used in the 
finance department. 


Leaflets 


At least 13 cities enclosed illustrated 
leaflets with tax bills explaining how the 
taxpayers’ money was being spent. There 
are indications that this method is a highly 
effective reporting technique. Its cost is 
low and the distribution problem is neg- 
ligible. Some managers favor sending 
graphically illustrated leaflets with each 
utility bill. Such leaflets would present in- 
formation on whatever subject is of _par- 
ticular interest to the public at the time. 
The cities which enclosed leaflets with 
their tax bills are: Berkeley, California; 
Waterbury, Connecticut; Winnetka, IIli- 
nois; Wichita, Kansas; Fort ‘Thomas, Ken- 
tucky; New Orleans, Louisiana; South 
Portland, Maine; Grosse Pointe. Park, 
Michigan; Albert Lea, Minnesota; Kansas 
City, Missouri; Scarsdale, New York: 
Carey, Ohio; Fox Point, Wisconsin. 


Cities Issuing Reports in 1947 


It is believed that the 99 cities arranged 
alphabetically by population groups be- 
low constitute a fairly complete list of 
cities which issued general annual munici- 
pal reports in 1947. Most of these cities 
operate under the council-manager plan. 

Cities over 100,000: Sacramento, San 
Diego, and San Francisco, California; Wil- 
mington, Delaware; Wichita, Kansas; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Kansas City, 
Missouri; Rochester, New York; Cincin- 
nati and Dayton, Ohio; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Cities 50,000 to 100,000: Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Waterbury, Connecticut; Augusta, 
Georgia; Hammond, Indiana; Holyoke 
and Quincy, Massachusetts; Pontiac, 
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Michigan; Schenectady, New York; Ver- 
dun, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 25,000 to 30,000: Alameda, Cali- 
fornia; Mason City, lowa; Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Bangor and Lewiston, Maine; Mus- 
kegon and Port Huron, Michigan; Meri- 
dian, Mississippi; Elmira and Jamestown, 
New York; Wilmington, North Carolina; 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Johnson City, Tennessee; Henrico 


‘County and Lynchburg, Virginia; Beloit, 


Wisconsin; Outremont, Quebec and West- 
mount, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 10,000 to 25,000: Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia; Boulder, Colorado; East Hartford 
and Stratford, Connecticut;. Winnetka, L- 
linois; Atchison and Independence, Kan- 
sas; Fort Thomas, Kentucky; South Port- 
land, Maine; Northbridge and Norwood, 
Massachusetts; Escanaba, Grosse Pointe 
Park, Marquette and Midland, Michigan; 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; Garden City and 
Scarsdale, New York; Minot, North Da- 
kota; Ashtabula, Ohio; Sapulpa, Okla- 
homa; Eugene, Oregon; Cheltenham 
Township and Pottstown, Pennsylvania; 
Sumter, South Carolina; Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, and 
La Tuque, Quebec, Canada. 

Cities 5,000 to 10,000: Windsor, Con- 
necticut; Brewer, Houlton, Presque Isle 
and Rockland, Maine; Berkley, Michigan; 
Alliance, Nebraska; Long Beach, New 
York; Blairsville, Pennsylvania; Rocking- 
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ham and Springfield, Vermont; Salem, 
Virginia; Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 

Cities under 5,000: Mountain Brook, 
Alabama; Fillmore, California; Montrose, 
Colorado; Bloomfield, Connecticut; Carey, 
Ohio; Bucksport, Dexter, Ellsworth, Fort 
Fairfield, Mount Desert, Oakland and 
Washburn, Maine; Bellow Falls, Middle- 
bury town, Middlebury village, Vermont; 
Fox Point, Wisconsin; Malartic, Quebec, 
Canada. 


Prospects for 1948 


Some 30 cities already have issued re- 
ports since the beginning of 1948 and 
among the more attractive are those of 
Albert Lea, Minnesota; Burbank, Cali- 
fornia; Honolulu, Hawaii; Houlton, 
Maine; Newport News, Virginia; Pontiac, 
Michigan; and Wichita, Kansas. 

It is probable that the number of cities 
issuing annual reports during 1948 will 
exceed that of any previous year. State 
universities or other agencies are promot- 
ing the preparation of annual reports in 
at least three states — Connecticut, Maine, 
and New Hampshire. The officials of cities 
that are preparing reports for publication 
this year will obtain useful suggestions for 
the content, preparation, design, and dis- 
tribution of the annual report from a pub- 
lication, entitled Specifications for the An- 
nual Municipal Report, published by the 
International City Managers’ Association. 


Important Annual Conferences For Municipal Officials 


Municipal Finance Officers Association 
— Denver, June 7-10, 1948. 

American Library Association — Atlan- 
tic City, June 13-19, 1948. 

National Institute of City and Town 
Clerks — Atlantic City, July 1-3, 1948. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion — Mackinac Island, Michigan, Sep- 
tember 12-16, 1948. 

National Association of Assessing Offi- 
cers — Milwaukee, September 26-30, 1948. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada — Ottawa, Canada, Oc- 
tober 4-7, 1948. 


American Society of Planning Offcials 
National Planning Conference—New York, 
October 11-13, 1948. 

National Association of Housing Off- 
cials — Seattle, October 13-16, 1948. 

American Public Works Association +- 
Boston, October 17-20, 1948. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police — New York, October 10-14, 1948. 

National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing—Philadelphia, October 18-20, 
1948. 

American Municipal Association—Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 13-15, 1948. 











Municipal- University Financial Relations 


A survey 


of the arrangements between selected cities and 


state universities and colleges for financing municipal services. 


\ | UNICIPAL officials in some uni- 
versity towns and cities are con- 
cerned with methods of financing 

the increasing demand for municipal serv- 

ices by such institutions. Student enroll- 
ments have jumped tremendously during 
the past two years and new buildings have 
been erected. Additional police and fire 
protection service is required, there is 
more garbage to collect, and the demand 
for utility services has increased. But most 
cities in which state universities are located 
receive no revenue from such schools be- 
cause state-owned property is tax exempt. 

This generally applies even to income- 

producing property, such as housing, book- 

stores, and stadiums. 

Municipal and state university officials 
in seven cities have recently been or are 
currently engaged in discussing arrange- 
ments under which the university would 
defray some of the increased municipal 
costs. These cities are Ames, Iowa; Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; Berkeley, California; 
Boulder, Colorado; Norman, Oklahoma; 
Orono, Maine; and Urbana, Illinois. Be- 
cause of the wide interest in this problem 
of municipal-university relations, the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, 
with the cooperation of the department of 
city and regional planning of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, recently sent a 
brief questionnaire to the officials of 24 
cities in which state universities or colleges 
are located, including the seven cities 
named above. Certain data supplied by 
these cities are presented in an accom- 
panying table and other information is 
summarized in this article. With regard 
to the table it should be stated that the 
values shown for university property in 
most cases represent actual cost while the 
assessed valuations of property for tax 


purposes varies from one-third value to 
full value. 


State Schools Tax Exempt 


Tax exemption of property is granted 
to educational institutions perhaps _be- 
cause they are presumed to perform a 
function from which there flows a general 
public benefit and also because the pres- 
ence of such institutions enhances the 
value of surrounding property and indi- 
rectly contributes to the tax base in an 
amount equal to or greater than their own 
value.! Educational authorities also argue 
that the university payroll, expenditures 
by visitors who come to the city to attend 
football games and other events, and stu- 
dent expenditures create property values 
that the city can tax. 

Municipal officials, however, argue that 
the exemption of educational property 
from local taxes causes an unequal tax bur- 
den. The city obviously is put to consid- 
erable additional expense to provide po- 
lice and fire protection services, street 
cleaning and maintenance, adequate sew- 
erage and water facilities, street lighting, 
and many other services for the benefit of 
the institution and therefore for the bene- 
fit of the people of the state as a whole. 
But because of tax exemption of the 
state university the city is not reim- 
bursed for the expenses incurred and thus 
the people of one city in the state must 
bear the burden in their local tax bills 
which in reality should be borne by all of 
the people in the state. 

The situation at the University of IIli- 
nois probably is similar to that at other 

1For a detailed discussion of the question of tax 
exemption see National Association of Assessing 
Officers, Exemption of Institutional Real Property 


From Taxation (1939. 22pp.), and the George 
Washington Law Review, March, 1933, pp. 342-57. 
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MUNICIPAL-UNIVERSITY 


state universities. Considerable income 
producing property owned by that uni- 
versity has been assessed for taxation by 
local authorities in Urbana but no such 
taxes have been paid by the university. 
Certain income producing properties at 
the University of Illinois have been held 
by the state supreme court as not subject to 
local taxation, including the student un- 
ion building, university bookstore, and 
residence halls. ‘The same court has ruled 
that property held in trust by the uni- 
versity is subject to property taxation. 
Many privately endowed educational in- 
stitutions can and do pay taxes on income- 
producing property and are free to make 
payments in lieu of taxes. Smith College 
in Northampton, Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple, in 1947 paid the city $17,730 in prop- 
erty taxes but taxes were levied on only 
$445,500 of the estimated $9,100,000 value 
of the college property. Likewise, Oberlin 
College pays the city of Oberlin, Ohio, 
local taxes on such income-producing 


FINANCIAL RELATIONS 131 
property as dwellings, dormitories, and 
business property, contributed as much as 
one-fourth of the total annual cost of the 
garbage collection service of the village, 
and paid a portion of the cost of a piece of 
fire apparatus. Many other endowed uni- 
versities such as Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and others pay local property taxes. The 
discussion in this article, however, is 
limited to state colleges and universities. 


Cities Provide Services 


Most of the 24 cities reporting in this 
survey supply all regular municipal serv- 
ices to the state university or college even 
though such property is tax exempt. Fort 
Collins, Colorado, for example, supplies 
all municipal services to the Colorado A 
& M College even though the campus is 
located just outside the city limits. Sev- 
eral cities, however, do not supply police 
services. One of these is Charlottesville, 
Virginia, where the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia is surrounded on three 


COMPARATIVE SIZE OF SELECTED CITIES AND STATE UNIVERSITIES 
RELATIVE TO POPULATION AND STUDENTS, LAND AREA, AND VALUE OF PROPERTY 











Assessed 
Est. Value Value of 
State Number Per Cent of Univ. Taxable 
City Population College or Students Land Area Landand Property 
University Enrolled of City Bldgs. in City 
Owned by (in mil- (in mil- 
Univ. lions) lions) 
NR IE 5 cele e xie wivinimman 12,555 A. & M. Coll. 9,500 30 $25.0 $ 7.5 
Ama Avbor, Mich. .......5.+. 29,815 U. of Mich. 22,000 10 65.0 60.0 
IN Ps oink oe be aied'c swe 4,652 Ala. Pol. Inst. 6,000 20 15.0 2.5 
ee ee 87,930 U. of Tex. 16,500 9 15.8 200.0 
SEN, CEs ec ccccccccusees 100,024 U. of Calif. 23,000 10 30.0 110.0 
MI, MOR... wc esncicvecees 12,958 U. of Colo. 8,500 : 5.0 25.0 
Boneman, Mont... .....2.00s0 8,665 Mont. State Coll. 3,000 2 3.0 13.9 
Charlottesville, Va............. 20,005 U. of Va. 5,000 None Cia oaeite 
College Station, Tex........... 2,184 A. & M. Coll. 8,000 60 20.0 2.0 
MEER, TMM. oc csccsessecves 13,188 State Coll. 1,500 se 2.0 20.0 
PSR acces snscsccsoes 20,838 U. of Ore. 5,500 5 9.6 19.2 
Fort Collins, Colo............. 12,251 A. & M. Coll. 3,000 None pea antes 
Gainesville, Fla. .............. 13,757 ie er re 10.0 30.0 
BN, RING ais pc acciamckanwaacs 3,175 Colo. Sch. Mines 1,200 8 1.4 1.4 
lowa City, Iowa............... 17,182 U. of Iowa 10,130 5 18.3 12.7 
Laramie, Wyo............ eee 10,627 U. of Wyo 3,500 10 5.0 15.0 
errr 67,477 U. of Wis 18,000 414, 20.0 138.1 
New Brunswick, N. J........... 33,180 Rutgers Univ. _....... as 6.0 44.5 
MR. ccensvevenyone 11,429 U. of Okla. 14,000 30 12.0 25.0 
ie RES ERE eae 3,702 U. of Maine 4,000 5 arr 5st 
Ce eas ecm akoubed 368,302 U. of Wash. 13,000 234, ——T———— 
rn re 36,818 U. of Ariz. 5,175 8 5.0 30.0 
Beteniogsn, Als..........c00s; 27,493 U. of Ala. 8,500 10 ean 16.0 
cc a 14,064 U. of Ill. 18,300 15 41.0 38.0* 








*Includes assessed valuation of Champaign. 
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sides by the city, the courts in annexation 
suits having excluded the university 
grounds from the city. Other universities 
that have their own police forces include 
those of Alabama, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin, and Texas A & M College, 
while in Tucson the state police force pa- 
trols the University of Arizona campus. 
The police force of the University of Illi- 
nois has an automobile. patrol on the 
streets in the university district and in 
outlying areas of the campus. The Urbana 
city police monitor all streets in the uni- 
versity district and report any irregulari- 
ties to the university police station. 

State universities usually pay the regu- 
lar charges for water service and also pay 
sewer service and garbage collection 
charges where the city has put these serv- 
ices on a utility basis. Likewise, the uni- 
versities apparently pay special assessments 
levied for such improvements as sidewalks, 
pavements, curbs and gutters. While this 
question was not included in the inquiry, 
the officials of Ann Arbor, Michigan, and 
Seattle, Washington, indicated that local 
assessments made for such improvements 
are on the same basis as for any other prop- 
erty owners. The University of Illinois in 
the past has paid voluntarily its propor- 
tional share of the cost of street improve- 
ments on the same basis as private prop- 
erty owners. The University of lowa also 
pays assessments for public improvements. 

The universities generally make water 
and other utility extensions on their own 
property. Some cities are required to 
make large capital outlays for utility main 
extensions to university property for which 
the city generally receives no special pay- 
ment from the university. The officials of 
at least one city have proposed that the 
university make a flat lump sum payment 
to the city toward financing such exten- 
sions whenever a new building is erected. 


Methods of Paying for Services 
Despite their tax exempt status several 
state universities are making some pay- 
ments to cities toward the support of gen- 
eral or specific municipal services. The 
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various methods used or considered by 
universities and municipal authorities in 
the several cities reporting in this survey 
may be summarized as follows: 


1. Charges for Utility Services. The 
universities in 13 cities pay the city the 
same utility rates charged to other con- 
sumers. These cities are Austin, Texas; 
Boulder and Golden, Colorado; Bozeman, 
Montana; Charlottesville, Virginia; Em- 
poria, Kansas; Eugene, Oregon; Laramie, 
Wyoming; Madison, Wisconsin; New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; Orono, Maine; 
Seattle, Washington; and Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama. The universities in five cities 
own and operate water and electric plants: 
the University of Illinois at Urbana, the 
University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
Texas A & M College Station, Iowa State 
College at Ames, and the University of Iowa 
at Iowa City. The University of Michigan 
has its own electric plant but buys water 
from the city. In Berkeley, California, the 
water and light facilities are privately 
owned and the University of California of 
course pays for such services. Two cities, 
Gainesville, Florida, and Tucson, Ari- 
zona, furnish water free of charge to their 
state universities and Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, under a special contract supplies 
water, electric power, and sewerage serv- 
ice to Colorado A & M College at special 
low rates. 

Ten of the reporting cities also collect 
sewer service charges from their state uni- 
versities. These cities and universities are 
Iowa State College, Ames; University of 
Illinois, Urbana; University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle; University of Colorado, 
Boulder; University of Oregon, Eugene: 
and Colorado State A & M College, Fort 
Collins; University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison; and the University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, started col- 
lecting a sewer service charge on January 
1, 1948, from Rutgers University. In Not- 
man, Oklahoma, the University of Okla- 
homa has tentatively agreed to start pay- 
ing the city part of the annual operating 
cost of the sewage disposal plant. 
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2. Annual Lump Sum Payment for 
General or Specific Services. This method 
is used by eight universities. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has agreed to pay an- 
nually one-seventh of the total police de- 
partment payroll; the payment this year 
is $24,879. Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
pays the city of Auburn $6,000 a year for 
fire protection and garbage collection serv- 
ice. Rutgers University in 1947 contrib- 
uted a flat amount of $14,000 toward gen- 
eral municipal services, including fire and 
police protection and garhage removal. 
Iowa State College pays the city of Ames 
$8,500 a year for fire protection service, 
$3,000 a year for the use of certain facilities 
at the municipal airport, and $3,000 a 
year for disposal of approximately 30 per 
cent of the college sewage. The University 
of California pays Berkeley $3,000 a year 
for garbage collection and $3,000 per year 
for special police services during the foot- 
ball season for handling crowds and traffic. 
The University of Alabama makes pay- 
ments to a sanitary district computed on a 
use basis and this amounts to $6,000 a year. 
The University of Texas pays a portion of 
the hospitalization costs for students who 
receive care in the city hospital, the stu- 
dents paying the remainder of the charge. 
The University of North Carolina reports 
that payment is made to Chapel Hill for 
police and fire protection and for sewage 
service but information as to the amount 
and basis for the payment was not avail- 
able from either university or city officials. 

The University of lowa, under an agree- 
ment with the city pays 20 per cent of the 
annual cost of operating the fire depart- 
ment, not including the cost of equipment, 
and in 1947 this amounted to $8,400. In 
addition, the university pays the city $40 
per year rental for each of 65 fire hydrants 
serving university property, making a to- 
tal of $2,600. These payments are made 
under authority of The Code of Iowa, sec- 
tion 262.33, which empowers the state 
board of education to contract with cities 
for fire protection service. 

3. Single Lump Sum Payments. The 
city of Ames and Iowa State College have 
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concluded an agreement under which a 
new joint sewage treatment and disposal 
plant and outfall sewer will be constructed 
by the city at an estimated cost of $700,- 
000. The initial cost as well as the cost of 
operation and maintenance of the plant 
will be borne by the city and the college 
in the ratio of the volume of sewage con- 
tributed by each. This is estimated to be 
about 70 per cent for the city and 30 per 
cent for the college. The University of 
Michigan in 1946 entered into a formal 
contract with the city of Ann Arbor under 
which the university agreed to pay the city 
$97,600 toward the expansion of the city’s 
water and sewage disposal plant facilities. 
The university also made a $7,500 pay- 
ment to the city in final settlement of any 
claims that the city might have under a 
previous existing perpetuity agreement 
providing that the university was to make 
available to the city two beds in the uni- 
versity hospital, the city having furnished 
the land on which the hospital is built. 
The University of Illinois has contributed 
$39,200 toward the cost of a $400,000 sys- 
tem of sanitary interceptor sewers. At Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, it was proposed by city 
officials that the university make a flat 
lump sum payment to the city for each 
new building erected, this amount to be 
applied toward the cost to the city of mak- 
ing utility extensions. The University of 
Iowa paid its proportionate share of the 
cost of the city’s sewage disposal plant. 

4. The University Purchases and Sup- 
plies Certain Facilities. The University of 
Michigan has provided the city of Ann 
Arbor with a piece of fog fire fighting ap- 
paratus which cost $8,500 and to which the 
university retains title. The city, however, 
uses the equipment in answering any 
alarms. The University of Illinois main- 
tains a fire department and has a mutual 
aid agreement with the Champaign and 
Urbana fire departments which has been 
in effect since 1946. The University of 
Alabama has constructed a new fire station 
in Tuscaloosa and by agreement the sta- 
tion is used by the city. 

5. Adoption of Special Taxes by Cities. 
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Eugene, Oregon, recently adopted a 3 per 
cent amusement tax which also applies to 
admissions to “public” amusements and 
exhibitions on the University of Oregon 
campus. The officials of a small city in 
which there is a university with 14,000 
students have considered what may be 
called a head tax. The university would 
collect $1 per semester from each student 
and turn the money over to the city to help 
finance the additional manpower needed 
for policing areas around the campus and 
for handling traffic. 


Conclusion 


Under existing laws there is consider- 
able doubt in at least some states about 
the legal right of the state university to 
pay from its funds any tax assessed by local 
governments or to make contributions to 
such governments. This is the situation 
in Illinois, for example, where the board 
of trustees of the University of Illinois in 
January, 1948, adopted a report of its com- 
mittee on general policy regarding the tax 
status of university property. The commit- 
tee in its report stated that careful consid- 
eration had been given to requests from 
local governments that the university con- 
tribute to the cost of operating municipal 
services and of public improvements be- 
cause of the increased demand upon these 
services. The board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at the same time em- 
ployed independent counsel to review the 
whole problem and to participate in any 
law suits that may be necessary in order to 
obtain a final decision. 

While state-owned property is exempt 
from general taxation some state universi- 
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ties can and do make payments or conti- 
butions to the cities in which they are lo- 
cated for the support of general or spe- 
cific municipal services. Where certain 
services, such as garbage collection and 
sewage disposal, have been placed on a 
utility basis, cities apparently have had no 
difficulty in collecting the charges from 
universities. The officials of at least one 
city have considered the adoption of a 
policy of doubling the regular rates for the 
provision of utility services to all tax- 
exempt property. Likewise, it is apparent 
that special assessments for public im- 
provements can legally be paid by at least 
some state universities. Some _ schools, 
through special appropriations by the 
state legislature, can and do make lump 
sum payments for specific capital improve- 
ments. The construction and mainte- 
nance of streets and roads on the campus 
and also the installation of any equipment, 
such as fire and police alarm equipment, 
on the campus generally is financed by the 
university through state funds. 

It is significant that none of the city offi- 
cials reporting in this survey indicate that 
the state university makes payments to the 
city specifically in lieu of taxes. The few 
schools that do make some payment do so 
either under a contract agreement, or in 
the nature of a contribution, or in pay- 
ment for specific services. However, re- 
cent trends and the current interest in the 
problem of municipal-university financial 
relations indicate that an increasing num- 
ber of state colleges and universities may 
soon be making some kind of contribution 
or payment toward the support of local 
government services. 
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Modern Transportation to Reduce Traffic Congestion 
By JOHN BAUER* 


Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 
Positive steps by municipal governments toward replacing street cars with 
modern gas buses will encourage greater use of mass transit facilities. 


ROPOSED fare increases have 
Prrcriea up in many cities during the 

past year, mainly in consequence of 
inflation. Wage advances and other lifts 
in operating expenses have cut heavily 
into net returns and in some or many in- 
stances have made upward fare adjust- 
ments necessary. 

In every proposed fare increase there is 
an important issue as to justification from 
the rider or public standpoint. The com- 
pany of course is entitled to have rates 
high enough to provide annual revenues 
equa! to total annual costs (including a 
fair return), under conditions of adequate 
and modern service and of efficient and 
economical operation. These basic fac- 
tors of cost should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and determined as a matter of pub- 
lic interest. To the extent that higher 
fares are really warranted, they should be 
granted as promptly as possible, with as- 
surance that the public side has been prop- 
erly prepared and presented before the 
rate-making body. 

The purpose of this article is not to dis- 
cuss the general rate-making factors and 
issues or whether the current demands for 
higher fares are justified, but rather to 
consider the underlying or collateral con- 
ditions which affect fares but have pri- 
mary public importance from the stand- 
point of controlling and restricting street- 
traffic congestion. Emphasis will be upon 





*Eprror’s Notre: Dr. Bauer has been on the 
teaching staffs at Cornell and Princeton; was sta- 
tistician and later chief of accounting division, 
New York State Public Service Commission, for 
four years; utility rate adviser, New York City, 
1920-30; and director, American Public Utilities 
Bureau, 1925 to date. He is the author of many 
books and reports on utility matters. 


current declines in mass-transportation 
volumes, necessary modernization of plant 
and service, and particularly upon the re- 
lation of mass transportation to street- 
traffic problems. 

Unfortunately there is a lack of definite 
facts that are pertinent to the issues to be 
discussed. I shall rely, therefore, mainly 
upon my long contact with municipal 
utility developments, especially in the field 
of transportation. However, during the 
past two years I have made a considerable 
number of transportation surveys for cit- 
ies, which have furnished concrete ma- 
terials and contributed to the develop- 
ment of my opinions and impressions as 
to municipal needs. 


Trends of Mass Transportation Traffic 


In passing upon the propriety of pro- 
posed fares, justification depends not only 
upon levels of wages and operating ex- 
penses, but also upon passenger-traffic vol- 
ume. Most urban transportation systems 
developed huge traffic increases during the 
war and reached the peak of net earnings 
in 1945 or 1946. Then, with mounting 
wages and other operating expenses, they 
suffered also substantial traffic declines, 
which contributed further to loss of net 
earnings and to prevalent efforts to get 
rate advances. 

The traffic-volume decline since 1945 or 
1946 raises the question, why? Business 
and employment conditions have con- 
tinued excellent and on the up-grade dur- 
ing 1947, and yet there have been passen- 
ger losses. If this were to continue as a 
trend, the problem of proper fare adjust- 
ment would be a difficult one. An increase 
in fares would expedite traffic decline, 
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which would call for still higher fares, 
which in turn would induce further traffic 
loss, and then repeat the cycle. This chain 
reaction would make difficult, or impos- 
sible, fare adjustments to provide total 
revenues equal to total cost of service. 

The question is, what has been the basic 
cause of the current traffic declines, and 
what can be done to hold and develop 
mass-transportation volumes? The im- 
mediate answer is doubtless the increasing 
use of private automobiles in intra-urban 
riding. As is generally known, through- 
out the 1920’s and 1930’s there was con- 
stant competition of private automobiles 
with mass transportation. This competi- 
tion virtually disappeared during the war, 
but it reappeared afterwards when gaso- 
line again became available and new auto- 
mobiles reached the consumer market. 
Consequently much intra-city travel that 
had depended upon mass transportation 
vehicles has been shifting back to private 
automobiles. 

But the next and long-run question is 
whether this notable 1947 trend is inevit- 
able for the future, and whether financially 
self-sustaining fares for mass transporta- 
tion can be attained. No absolute or 
broad statistical answer can be furnished. 
On the basis of my personal observation 
and analyses, however, I believe the down- 
ward trend can be stopped and reversed 
through modernization of transportation 
plant and service. The basic trouble, in 
my opinion, has not been just renewed 
automobile competition, but rather the 
increasing outdatedness of street railways, 
which still continue extensively as the 
heart of the mass-transportation systems, 
especially in the larger cities. I submit 
that wherever mass transportation is 
thoroughly modernized, passenger traffic 
trends can be reversed, operations can be 
made financially self-sustaining at mod- 
erate rates of fare, and the city’s general 
problem of street-traffic congestion can be 
largely solved through shifts of intra-urban 
travel from private automobiles to attrac- 
tive, efficient, and economical mass trans- 
portation. 
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This view, that declining passenger 
traffic has been due chiefly to outmoded 
means of transportation and to unattrac- 
tiveness of service, driving people from 
mass transportation vehicles to private 
automobiles, can be illustrated from two 
instances which I have studied closely at 
first hand. The first relates to Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the second to Trenton, New 
Jersey. In each instance I was engaged by 
the city to prepare the public side in con- 
nection with proposed fare increases. For 
each system I have had available the com- 
parative traffic volume, month by month, 
for the years 1945, 1946, and 1947. Com- 
parison of the relative trends appears sig- 
nificant in the search of underlying causes. 

Atlanta had a great lift in total traffic 
during the war, and increases continued 
well through 1946. But during 1947 it 
had practically a continuous decline 
month by month, at an average rate of 
about 5 per cent, and downward prospects 
continue for 1948, but at a somewhat re- 
duced rate. Trenton also had large war- 
time increases in passenger volumes. In- 
creases, however, continued not only 
through 1946, but also to some extent 
through 1947, with the exception of a 
single route, the Fort Dix Line, whose 
heavy postwar traffic was largely liqui- 
dated during 1946 and so showed a huge 
decrease for 1947. Excluding this extra- 
ordinary route and including only the city 
and suburban lines, the high 1946 traffic 
was not only maintained but was exceeded 
somewhat during 1947, with prospects ol 
further increase during 1948. 

The general business and employment 
conditions were substantially the same in 
the two cities. Total employment in each 
was at top levels during 1947. The differ- 
ence in the two traffic trends was due, I 
believe, chiefly to the character of the 
transportation systems. Trenton aban- 
doned street railway operation entirely 
back in 1934 and with the beginning of 
the war had a well-modernized bus trans- 
portation system. It has made substantial 
additions and improvements since, and in 
1947 had reasonably attractive bus trans- 
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portation service; hence it has held and 
increased its passenger volume. In con- 
trast, Atlanta has continued old and traf- 
fic-repelling street railway lines, and so has 
incurred considerable traffic losses.1 


Necessity of Modernization 


In any city, mass transportation must 
be thoroughly modernized if it is to per- 
form adequately its public function, and 
if the cost of service is to be kept within 
economical limits. The first requisite of 
modernization is to get rid of existing 
street railways. Their basic trouble is re- 
striction of movement to fixed locations 
generally in the middle of the streets. 

Because of their rigid location and op- 
eration, street cars are both obstructors 
and obstructees of vehicular traffic and of 
each other. They are therefore slow mov- 
ing, inflexible as to operation. In addition 
they are noisy and physically unattractive, 
except where so-called PCC cars have been 
installed. While these improved vehicles 
are less noisy and have rapid acceleration 
and deceleration, they are restricted to 
fixed-rail movement, and so are subjected 
to the same traffic interference and oper- 
ating inflexibilities as the older types of 
street cars. | 

There can be no longer reasonable 
doubt but that street railways should be 
replaced in every city as rapidly as possible 
with modern rubber-tired vehicles. These 
have the basic requisites of operating flex- 
ibility, especially the gas buses. First, they 
can go around vehicular traffic and can be 
readily passed; they are not inherently ob- 
structors of general traffic flows. Second, 
they can be promptly re-routed in the case 
of fires or other temporary blocking of 
streets. Third, their routing can be con- 
tinuously adjusted to changes in com- 
munity traffic flows and public con- 
venience. Fourth, they can be scheduled 


_ 


_1Atlanta also has trackless trolley and gas-bus 
lines, established mostly before the war, and it is 
committed to complete modernization during 1948, 
replacing street railways with trackless trolleys and 
gas buses. After full modernization, Atlanta doubt- 
less will reverse the traffic trend through increased 
attractiveness of service. 
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according to changing traffic needs during 
the day; on the same streets through serv- 
ice can be provided during rush hours for 
outlying sections of the city, and at the 
same time block-to-block operation can be 
furnished for intervening areas. 

Lack of such needed operating flex- 
ibility is an inherent difficulty of street 
railways and is responsible for slow oper- 
ation and unattractive service. Street cars, 
moreover, have no real counter-advan- 
tages. Greater seating or carrying capacity 
is often alleged as essential to heavy traf- 
fic lines, but this is not definitely an out- 
dated factor. Modern buses can be made 
as large as street cars, and the common 45- 
seat size appears to furnish reasonable bal- 
ance between peak and nonrush-hour op- 
eration. Furthermore, even somewhat 
smaller capacity buses, because of their su- 
perior maneuverability, can get a larger 
volume of passengers through downtown 
congested streets during rush hours than 
can be transported by higher capacity 
street cars. 

Besides its superior convenience and 
attractiveness, rubber-tired operation fur- 
nishes also substantial gains in economy 
over street railways. First, it saves main- 
tenance of tracks and structures, together 
with provisions for depreciation and re- 
turn on investment. Second, it has the 
advantage of faster operation equal to 
three-to-four miles per hour as a system 
average. To large extent over-all costs per 
vehicle mile, or per passenger, depend 
upon speed of movement. This applies 
particularly to wages of operators, but 
also to various other costs. The over-all 
relative economy of gas buses over street 
cars may come to 15 cents or more per 
vehicle mile. This by itself, in most in- 
stances, would mean the difference be- 
tween a company’s getting a fair return or 
not being able to pay total operating ex- 
penses. 

Attractive service, at minimum avail- 
able cost, is the goal of modernization. 
With such modernization, operation can 
be made financially successful, and mass 
transportation can be made the chief 
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means of solving the general street-traffic 
problem with which the larger cities are 
struggling. I suggest that thorough mod- 
ernization be made requisite to allowance 
of fare increases, and that any advance be 
predicated on the over-all cost of the mod- 
ernized service, with due consideration of 
prospective traffic volumes. While results 
of modernization may be somewhat con- 
jectural, they can be reasonably estimated. 
With thorough modernization, which I 
assume to be a comprehensive system of 
gas buses, every city can have adequate, 
convenient, and attractive service. With 
proper organization, efficiency, and econ- 
omy, and with a system of fares designed 
to expedite operation and to promote 
mass riding, financially self-sustaining op- 
eration can be established and maintained. 
Such modern transportation will benefit 
not only the increasing masses of riders, 
but all business, real estate, and the com- 
munity at large. It will particularly fur- 
nish the way to removing extreme street- 
traffic congestion. This has been increas- 
ing tremendously and will mount further 
unless private automobiles used for intra- 
city travel are replaced by mass-transpor- 
tation riding. As this is accomplished, an 
average of 20 to 30 automobiles will be re- 
placed by a single bus. This in itself will 
reduce materially prevailing congestion, 
but it will also expedite the movement of 
all vehicles, and will increase substantially 
the total traffic-flow capacity of the streets. 
With really modernized service, with 
scheduling that fits natural traffic flows, 
and with fares kept at available minimum 
(to cover total cost of service and no more), 
there will be natural appeal for people to 
use mass transportation vehicles instead 
of private automobiles in ordinary travel 
within the city. Furthermore, there will 
be reason for the city government to exert 
moderate pressures to induce mass trans- 
portation riding wherever possible. While 
it could not employ outright compulsion, 
it could develop effective allurements and 
indirect pressures, provided that really at- 
tractive, convenient, and economical mass 
transportation is provided. 
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Reducing Street-Traffic Congestion 


To bring about a shift from private 
automobiles to mass transportation ve. 
hicles requires much more willful and ac. 
tive cooperation between the city govern. 
ment and the company than has prevailed 
in the past. The two should be jointly 
concerned to induce people to use mass 
transportation vehicles. With due plan- 
ning and administration, a variety of 
means, including moral appeals and pres. 
sures, can be applied to minimize use of 
automobiles and to maximize mass-trans- 
portation riding. 

Such municipal-company cooperation 
will be facilitated by thorough moderniza- 
tion of mass transportation, and by mak- 
ing the company really a public transpor- 
tation agency. The need is tremendous. 
Modernization, plus cooperation between 
city and company, will furnish really the 
only practical means for eliminating or 
reducing street-traffic congestion. Modern 
mass-transportation has thus attained ex- 
ceptional importance as a public utility in 
urban areas. 

A city government may resign electric, 
gas, and telephone rates control to the 
state utility commission, but it cannot 
easily slough off responsibility for trans- 
portation. It might duck the sheer rate 
part, but it cannot escape the pressure for 
solving street traffic problems. It must get 
masses of private automobiles off the city 
streets by inducing people to ride mass- 
transportation vehicles, if it is to prevent 
urban strangulation by strect traffic. 

To this end, city government must as- 
sume positive responsibility to obtain (I) 
thoroughly modernized service, (2) eff- 
cient and economical operation, (3) mini- 
mum available fares in such form as to 
promote riding and economy, and (4) 
suitable administrative provisions for real 
cooperation with the company, and for 
continuous and effective city control of 
service and fares. To get these results the 
city may have to work in part through the 
state commission, but it must take on the 
responsibility if it is to deal constructively 
and successfully with street traffic. 
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Current Municipal Problems 





Making Municipal Airports 
Self-Supporting 


ANY cities are increasing rentals, 

landing fees, and other charges to 
put their airports on a more self-support- 
ing basis, according to information re- 
cently reported by cities with populations 
over 10,000 to the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Detailed information 
on the management of municipal airports 
and airport revenue and expenditure data 
for 1947 will appear in the 1948 edition of 
The Municipal Year Book which will be 
published in June. This article is limited 
to a summary of some of the steps taken by 
some of the cities during 1947 to make 
their airports self-supporting. 

The Tampa International Field earned 
enough to reduce the tax contribution by 
one-half and still pay the expenses of two 
other fields that do not produce any rev- 
enue. At a few airports no taxes are needed 
to pay for operations although the retire- 
ment of bond principal calls for tax sup- 
port. For example, in Wichita, Kansas, 
there has been no tax levy for airport op- 
erations for several years. Taxes are levied 
for bond retirement although certain 
bonds for building construction are being 
retired from airport earnings. Similarly, 
no taxes are levied for airport operations 
in Kansas City, Kansas, to support the 
Fairfax Municipal Field although any de- 
ficits that occur are paid from the revenues 
of the municipal electric utilities. English 
Field in Amarillo, Texas, likewise is on 
its own although taxes pay the debt prin- 
cipal with the airport paying the debt in- 
terest. At Charlotte, North Carolina, tax 
money cannot be used for the operation of 
the airport, and the principal source of 
revenue is building rent. 

During the year a number of the larger 
airports undertook the development of 


nonaviation sources of revenue that tap 
the pocketbooks of people who like to visit 
airports and watch the planes come in. 
Restaurants were constructed at the muni- 
cipal airports at Chicago, and at both the 
North Philadelphia and the Philadelphia 
International airports while an extensive 
program in developing such concessions 
was under way at both the Wold-Chamber- 
lin and Holman Fields in Minneapolis. 
General Mitchell Field in Milwaukee in- 
creased rates for rentals, landing fees, 
service, and food sales. The Logan Inter- 
national Airport at Boston installed vend- 
ing machines and placed parking meters 
in the parking lots while the Chicago Mu- 
nicipal Airport now charges a fee for this 
privilege. The Miami International Air- 
port added an advertising concession. Nor- 
folk, Virginia, placed all such concessions 
on a percentage basis. Big Spring Texas, 
constructed and leased cafeteria facilities 
at its municipal airport. 

Most of the airports are building hang- 
ars to lease them to fixed-base operators 
and private fliers. This seems to be the 
most popular device used by the smaller 
airports. Yet this was done at Bowman 
field by Louisville, Kentucky, which leased 
additional hangars to bring in additional 
revenues. Flint, Michigan, erected 20 T- 
type hangars for rental purposes. New 
hangars were rented at the Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, municipal airport. At the 
Allentown-Bethelem airport private hang- 
ars were purchased and new hangars con- 
structed to be rented out to operators. 
This airport also plans a new terminal 
building and a restaurant. At the Tri-City 
Airport (Saginaw, Michigan) a ground 
rental of five cents per square foot is 
charged while similar steps were taken by 
Nashua, New Hampshire, at Bane Field. 
Big Spring, Texas, leased hangar facilities 
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to a GI flying school. Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, and LaPoiie, Indiana, raised their 
hangar rental rates. 

Among the few cities renegotiating con- 
tracts with airlines to bring in additional 
funds are Baltimore, Maryland; Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Corpus Christi, 
Texas; and Pensacola, Florida, Other cit- 
ies made the airlines pay more by accept- 
ing ordinances that specified new and 
higher activity fees. Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, and Kokomo, Indiana, persuaded an 
airline to make their airports a regular 
stop along the scheduled airways. 

Quite a few airports lease excess build- 
ing space for warehouse and office pur- 
poses while unused land is leased for farm 
purposes. Reading, Pennsylvania, took 
steps to rent warehouses transferred to the 
city by the federal government. Buildings 
were also rented as warehouses at the Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, airport and at Davis Field 
in Muskogee, Oklahoma. Muskogee also 
rented an unused building for a skating 
rink concession at Hatbox Field. Battle 
Creek, Michigan, leased available build- 
ing space at its airfield. Savannah, Geor- 
gia, rented surplus building space to small 
manufacturing companies and for hous- 
ing purposes. Scottsbluff, Nebraska, main- 
tains a housing project, using surplus 
Army Air Force buildings at the airport. 
Temple, Texas, rented some of the build- 
ings to a GI training schools while hous- 
ing units were developed from surplus 
barracks. Three Iowa cities — Ames, Ma- 
son City, Sioux City — all took advantage 
of the fertile Iowa soil and leased excess 
acreage to farmers. Ames uses only 160 of 
the 354 acres belonging to the airport and 
during the 1946-47 fiscal year earned 
$5,213 from the portion leased for farm 
purposes. Merced, California, similarly 
used excess land for farming while at 
Davis Field in Muskogee, Oklahoma, un- 
necessary areas were turned to grazing. 

A few cities like Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, tightened up on their lease agree- 
ments with private operators at the fields. 
Greenville, South Carolina, raised the 
charges to fixed-base operators. Superior, 
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Wisconsin, terminated an exclusive con- 
tract which gave the operator 80 per cent 
of all revenues and converted the airport 
into a regular department of the city gov. 
ernment. Cumberland, Maryland, went 
so far as to replace the operator with a new 
man. 

Several cities took over the sale of all {uel 
and lubricating oil at their airports, as was 
done by Pueblo, Colorado, and Traverse 
City, Michigan. At Abilene, Texas, all 
servicing is to be done by the municipality 
Both LaPorte and New Castle, Indiana, 
promoted the sale of gas and oil at their 
airports to raise operating revenues. 

Landing and aircraft storage tees were 
raised at quite a few airports. Such fees 
oftentimes are the principal source of air- 
port revenue, particularly if the airport 
does not receive any revenue from the sale 
of gas and lubricating oil. The Port of 
New York Authority, upon assuming man- 
agement of the La Guardia Air Terminal 
in 1947, established a schedule of landing 
charges with the fees for each landing and 
the first 12 hours of storage ranging from 
$2.50 up to $50, graduated according to the 
standard gross weights of the aircraft. Sim- 
ilarly, Los Angeles, California, raised its 
landing fees and its field storage charges. 
Scheduled airlines must pay higher flat 
rates for each revenue landing per month 
and a departure fee of 5 per cent of the 
gross flight revenue, excluding the federal 
transportation tax, but not to exceed $1 
per passenger or $25 per flight. A flight 
departure fee would apply only to the trips 
originating at Los Angeles and not to 4 
roundtrip originating elsewhere. Activity 
fees at the General Mitchell Field in Mil 
waukee were raised from $125 for the first 
schedule to $150. The special rates for 
feeder airlines at the General Mitchell 
Field also were raised. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, increased the landing 
fees based on standard gross weights so that 
the range now is from no charge for ail 
craft of 5,000 pounds or less up to 25 cents 
per ton for aircraft weighing over 25,000. 
In addition, fixed-base operators at Lut 
ken Field must pay 2 per cent of their gross 
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income from aviation activities with a min- 
imum charge of $500 per year. Air carrier 
landing fees were raised by Spokane, Wash- 
ington, to be effective at Geiger Field late 
in 1947. The Dade County Port Authority 
which operates the public airports in the 
Miami, Florida, area .revised the tariff 
schedule at three outlying airports effec- 
tive March, 1948. 

A number of other airports undertook 
one step or another to bring their facilities 
over on the profit side. Greenwood, Mis- 
sissippi, raised its landing fees, adjusted 
rentals, and took over all concessions. Med- 
ford, Oregon, attracted new business by 
better utilizing the existing facilties. Reve- 
nues were increased at the Morgantown, 
West Virginia, airport by reducing person- 
nel, revising the lease agreement, and in- 
creasing hangar rentals. Ontario, Califor- 
nia, installed new runway lights and put 
low rentals, rates, and charges into effect 
to attract customers. Salinas, California, 
similarly took new steps to induce busi- 
nesses to establish themselves at the field. 
Facilities for pilots also were improved. 
During the year Trinidad, Colorado, is- 
sued $160,000 in bonds and El Dorado, 
Kansas, $50,000 for improvements to be 
installed at their airports. 


Rates and Charges 


A brief summary of rates and charges 
for selected municipal airports in various 
parts of the country, as of January, 1948, 
shows wide variations not only in the 
amount of the charges but also in the 
basis and method of charging: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLoripa: Administrative 
building space is rented from $1.50 to $3 per 
square foot per year, depending upon the loca- 
tion. The city receives two cents per gallon on 
gasoline and 10 cents per gallon on oil. Hangar 
space averages 25 cents per square foot a year. 
The landing fee for airplanes weighing 30,000 
pounds or less is $1.50 per 1,000 pounds; for 
planes weighing from 30,000 to 60,000 pounds, 
$1.25 per 1,000 pounds; and for ships weighing 
over 60,000 pounds $1. 

Dats, Texas: Revenues from Love Field 
In 1947 totaled $266,181. Noncommercial air- 
craft paid from $25 to $1,000 per year depend- 
mg upon weight; commercial planes pay eight 
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cents per thousand pounds per landing based 
upon the manufacturer’s gross weight, but own- 
ers of commercial aircrait may elect W pay 
landing fees of $100 each per month for the 
first five scheduled trip arrivals, $75 for the 
next five arrivals, and so on at decreasing rates 
down to $25 per month for arrivals in excess of 
20 for aircraft with landing weights of 25,000 
pounds or less. Fees for aircraft in excess of 
25,000 pounds are increased $1 per month for 
each one thousand pounds. Gasoline venders 
are required to pay an annual fee of S100 per 
year plus three cents per gallon of all gasoline 
sold. 

Bic Sprinc, Texas: Airport revenues of $72, 
579 were $8,644 in excess of total expenditures 
in 1947. Hangar rental fees range from $12 to 
$100 per month depending upon the size ol 
planes, and landing fees $50 per month for 
the first and second scheduled trips for com- 
mercial airlines and $25 per month for the 
third and each additional scheduled trip. 

Tusa, OKLAHOMA: Monthly hangar storage 
charges range from $20 to $100 depending 
upon the size of the plane. Airline landing fees 
are $150 each for the first five scheduled arri- 
vals per month, $100 each for the next five, $50 
for the next five, and $25 each for the sixteenth 
and all additional arrivals for planes weighing 
below 25,000 pounds. These charges are ad- 
justed $1 per one thousand pounds landing 
weight above or below 25,000 pounds with a 
minimum charge of $15. 

Detroit, MicuicAN: Landing charges for 
scheduled airlines are $100 per month for the 
first four arrivals, $75 per month for the next 
eight, $50 for the next four, and $25 per month 
for the remainder., Charter flights are $2.50 per 
landing for planes up to the size of Cessna and 
$5 for all larger planes. Hangar rates are $25 
per month for T-hangars accommodating up 
to 40-foot wing span. Large hangars are leased 
out to service companies who sublease to indi- 
vidual plane owners, the city receiving 50 cents 
per square foot per year. 

Ames, Iowa: Pending full development of 
the entire $54 acres of land for airport pur- 
poses, the city receives $5,213 rental for slightly 
over half of this land area used for agricultural 
purposes. Two fixed-base operators pay the 
city an annual rental for the ground space 
which they occupy by their buildings and flight 
operations and also a monthly charge based on 
the number and size of airplanes based at the 
airport during the month. 

WicuitTA, Kansas: Hangar rentals range from 
$25 per month for small planes; $20 to $40 per 
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month for single-engine planes depending upon 
wing span and from $50 to $200 per month for 
multi-engine planes depending upon wing 
span. Landing fees or field use charges are made 
only to cargo carriers and airlines requesting a 
quantity gasoline price. The charge for planes 
with gross weight up to 26,000 pounds is $1.25 
per landing; planes weighing 26,000 to 51,000 
pounds pay $1.50 per landing; and planes with 
gross weight in excess of 51,000 pounds $1.75 
per landing. Total revenues in 1947 were 
$180,364 of which $53,216 was a gross operat- 
ing profit on sale of gasoline and oil and $63,- 
300 from rental of terminal hangar and other 
building space. 

OnTARIO, CALIFORNIA: The city makes an 
outside storage charge with daily rates ranging 
from 50 cents to $8 per 1,000 pounds depend- 


Citizen Committee Recommends 
Economies Instead of New Taxes 


N Philadelphia a “Special Committee of 
Fifteen on City Finances” in a pre- 
liminary report to the mayor on March | 
concluded that new taxes would not be 
needed and that pay increases totaling $5,- 
000,000 could be granted, to be financed 
from economies in departmental opera- 
tions and from a more aggressive program 
of collection of taxes due under present 
laws and ordinances. This special com- 
mittee had been organized by resolution 
of the council last December to meet an 
emergency caused by demands for wage in- 
creases totaling $10,500,000 which threat- 
ened to result in an increase in tax rates 
or the adoption of new taxes. The council 
had specifically instructed the committee 
to make suggestions regarding additional 
sources of revenue. 

The city council has already adopted 
ordinances incorporating proposed salary 
increases, revising the earned income tax, 
transferring meter readers to the water 
bureau from the receiver of taxes, and 
transferring 99 janitresses from the bureau 
of fire to the bureau of hospitals. ‘The 
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ing upon the gross weight of the aircraft and 
monthly rates ranging from $6 to $100. The 
landing fees for commercial aircraft are equal 
to the daily outside storage rates and hangar 
storage space is charged at four times the 
monthly outside storage rate per month for the 
weight of aircraft concerned. Both outside and 
hangar storage charges are subject to 25 per 
cent discount if paid on or before the fifteenth 
of the month for which the charge is made. 

READING, PENNSYLVANIA: Landing fees are 
charged to airlines only, the fee being $50 each 
per month for the first four scheduled flights, 
$37.50 each for the next four flights, and $25 
each per month for the balance of scheduled 
flights. Hangar fees range from $21 to $175 per 
month depending upon the size of the plane 
and tie down fee from $1 to $5 per day. 





main duty of the janitresses in the fire bu- 
reau had been to make beds at fire stations. 
With the adoption of the three-platoon 
plan the beds have been removed from fire 
stations except for fire officers and one or 
two beds, depending upon the size of the 
station, for emergency use. The council 
also directed that a general policy of not 
filling vacancies in the police bureau shall 
be followed for the balance of 1948. 
Other recommendations of the commit- 
tee, but on which the council has not acted, 
include the creation of the position of 
budget director, the adoption of a long: 
range program of personnel administra- 
tion with uniform policies regarding work- 
ing conditions, the inauguration of a con- 
tinuous in-service training program for 
firemen and policemen, a reduction in the 
number of police district stations (the city 
now has 35 stations, the same as 40 years 
ago), and increasing fines for parking v10- 
lations from $2 to $5. By making spot 
checks of various operating departments 
the committee found that the city could 
reduce its expenditures by more than 
$2,000,000 a year by adoption of approved 
business methods and the proper utiliza- 
tion of personnel and refusal to fill vacan- 
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cies where new employees are not required. 
The committee also discovered that many 
residents are not paying the local income 
tax and that there is a large volume of 
delinquency in personal property taxes, 
license fees, water rents, and traffic fines. 

The Philadelphia city council has asked 
the Committee of Fifteen to continue its 
work until the end of 1948. The Phila- 
delphia Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Economy League acts as the research agent 
for one of the subcommittees and the Bu- 
veau of Municipal Research and_ the 
Chamber of Commerce assist other sub- 
committees. 





Decline in Urban Crime Rates 
From 1946 Peak Record 


HERE were fewer crimes in cities in 

1947 than in 1946 but more than the 
prewar average for 1935-41, according to 
Uniform Crime Reports recently issued by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Crimes in urban areas declined 5.1 per 
cent from 1946 when crime reached the 
highest peak since such statistics were first 
tabulated in 1930. Auto thefts in 1947 
were 20.7 per cent under 1946, negligent 
manslaughter 8.9 per cent, murder 5.9, rob- 
bery 5.5 per cent, burglary 3.7 per cent, 
larceny 2.3 per cent less. Crimes of aggra- 
vated assault increased 3.3 per cent and 
rape 2.9 per cent in urban areas in 1947 as 
compared with 1946. Cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more had a higher ratio 
ol crime in 1947 than smaller communities. 
While crimes in urban areas declined in 
1947, crimes in rural areas increased more 
than 7 per cent. 

The FBI report discloses a national 
average of 6.12 felonious homicides for 
each 100,000 inhabitants, while there were 
59.6 robberies, 72.2 aggravated assaults, 
389.8 burglaries, 961.2 larcenies, and 182 
auto thefts for each 100,000 inhabitants. 
Of the total number of persons arrested 
in 1947, 55.4 per cent had records of prior 
arrests. 

The present-day high crime rates are 
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attributed by J. Edgar Hoover, director of 
the FBI, to such factors as: 

A failure on the part of too many citizens to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship. Too 
frequently, law enforcement agencies are not 
provided with adequate facilities, funds and 
trained officers. 

The juvenile delinquent of the war years is 
becoming the hardened criminal of today. 
They provide the recruits for the formation of 
gangs following in many respects the pattern 
of the early twenties. 

Home life has deteriorated and in too many 
instances homes are merely places of living 
and not places of learning. 

Real reduction in present-day crime rates 
will not come until every adult recognizes his 
responsibility to youth and his responsibility 
as a citizen. In these days of uncertainty the 
American people must realize that if we are 
to be strong internally every effort must be 
directed toward the goal of making the people 
of this nation more law-abiding. 





Training Courses for Police 
Traffic Administrators Popular 


ORE than 1,700 police officers will 

have completed traffic police train- 

ing courses at the Northwestern Uni- 

versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Illi- 

nois, when 29 men are graduated from the 

spring traffic police administration course 
on June 16. 

The Institute’s purpose is to promote 
safer use of streets and highways through 
better traffic law enforcement. One of its 
immediate jobs is to train superior-type 
police officers as effective administrators 
— men capable of planning and executing 
sound traffic control programs. 

Its program includes training courses 
for law enforcement officials, research in 
traffic problems, publication of training 
materials and books, and service as a con- 
sulting aid to city, county and state govern- 
ments. In all, nearly 2,000 police officers, 
motor vehicle fleet supervisors and safety 
directors, traffic court judges and prosecu- 
tors, driver training instructors, and mili- 
tary personnel have been trained at the 
Institute, which has maintained its posi- 
tion as the first and only organization of 
its kind in the country. 
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The Institute was established in 1936 
to help municipal and state governments 
solve problems of traffic control and acci- 
dent prevention. Franklin M. Kreml, for- 
mer head of the Evanston police depart- 
ment’s traffic division, has been director of 
the Institute from the beginning. The 
Traffic Division of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police also was estab- 
lished in 1936 and is under Mr. Kreml’s 
direction. This organization offers field 
services in traffic law enforcement to gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

The Institute’s traffic police administra- 
tion course, which has more than 400 
graduates, is a four and one-half month 
course (given twice a year) designed for 
commanding officers, police training di- 
rectors, and those who may be expected to 
attain positions of command. The selec- 
tion of those who attend the course is on 
a competitive basis. 

Sixteen $650 fellowships and 16 $250 
tuition scholarships are available to police 
officers for the course. Eight fellowships 
are awarded to the eight men considered 
best qualified by the selection board 
among municipal police officer applicants. 
Up to eight tuition scholarships go to 
qualified municipal officers standing next 
highest. Awards are made on a similar 
basis to state, provincial and county police 
officers. The Kemper Foundation for Traf- 
fic Safety provides the awards for munici- 
pal officers and the Automotive Safety 
Foundation for the state, provincial, and 
county officers. 

Applications for the 1948 fall course in 
traffic police administration must be sub- 
mitted by June 15. Detailed information 
about course awards and the selection pro- 
cess may be obtained from the Institute. 
The TPA course consists of more than 600 
hours of instruction and includes lectures, 
demonstrations, conferences, field work 
and a one-week field study trip to police 
departments which have in operation prin- 
ciples and methods taught at the Institute. 

In addition, the Institute offers at least 
twice a year a 100-hour traffic police train- 
ing course on the Northwestern campus 


and cooperates with other universities in 
conducting regional two-week traffic po- 
lice training courses sponsored by the 
IACP Traffic Division. 

The Institute cooperates with the Amer- 
ican Bar Association in sponsoring con- 
ferences for traffic court judges and prose- 
cutors at Northwestern and at other uni- 
versities. One of these conferences was 
held at Tulane University in New Orleans 
the latter part of April, and others will be 
held this year at New York University 
(June 21-26) and at Northwestern in Oc- 
tober. 

The Tenth National Institute for Traf- 
fic Training will be conducted July 5 to 
23 at Northwestern by the National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Training, which is com- 
posed of leading organizations in the traf- 
fic safety field, including the NUTI and 
the IACP Traffic Division. Six courses and 
a seminar have been scheduled for those 
engaged in specialized traffic control and 
accident prevention occupations, such as 
police, traffic engineers, driver training in- 
structors, motor vehicle fleet supervisors, 
accident records and safety education per- 
sonnel. 

These national institutes are held 
yearly in different sections of the country. 
Further information about this training 
may be obtained from the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 





Traffic, Fire, and Pedestrian Safety 
Contest Winners Announced 


HE grand award among cities in the 

1947 National Traffic Safety Contest 
went to Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, and 
Wilmington, Delaware, which tied for the 
award. A total of 622 cities participated 
in the contest. In addition, 594 munici- 
palities with populations between 5,000 
and 10,000 participated in the honor roll 
section of the contest. 

Cities which won first place in their 
population groups were: Cleveland, Ohio, 
among cities of more than 500,000; Okla- 
homa City in the 200,000 to 500,000 group; 
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Wilmington, Delaware, 100,000 to 200,000; 
St. Joseph, Missouri, 50,000 to 100,000; 
Dubuque, Iowa, 25,000 to 50,000; and Lo- 
gan, Utah, in the 10,000 to 25,000 group. 
Cities winning second or third place in 
their population groups were Detroit, 
Washington, Seattle, Newark, Oakland, 
Flint, Lakewood (Ohio), New Rochelle 
(New York), Belmont (Massachusetts), 
Anderson (Indiana), Stillwater (Okla- 
homa), Stevens Point (Wisconsin), and 
Winona (Minnesota). 

Other special awards included a special 
honor roll of 102 cities of more than 10,- 
000 population which completed 1947 
without a traffic death. The largest city 
with no traffic deaths in 1947 was Malden, 
Massachusetts, with a population of 58,- 
000. Stillwater, Oklahoma, topped the na- 
tion for sustained no-death records among 
cities of more than 10,000 population by 
completing its eighth consecutive year 
without a traffic fatality. Cities which had 
completed five years at the end of 1947 
with no traffic deaths were Atchison, Cha- 
nute, and Fort Scott, Kansas; Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky; and Swampscott and Withrop, 
Massachusetts. 

The 622 cities entered in the 1947 con- 
test is the largest number of entries in the 
history of the contest and reflects increas- 
ing concern with traffic accident problems, 
according to the National Safety Council. 
The contest is scored on a basis of 100 
points divided between the actual traffic 
death record and the traffic safety program. 

The city winning the grand award in 
the Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 
sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States went to Fort Collins, 
Colorado, which also won first place in its 
population group of 10,000 to 20,000. 
Cities winning first honors in their popu- 
lation groups were Chicago, Atlanta, 
Tulsa, Alameda (California), and Park- 
ersburg (West Virginia). 

The award winner in the ninth annual 
pedestrian protection contest for 1947 was 
Washington, D. C. Washington also took 


first place among the cities over 500,000. 
Other cities taking first place in other pop- 
ulation groups were: Flint, Michigan, and 
Wilmington, Delaware, tied; St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and Columbia, South Carolina, 
tied; Green Bay, Wisconsin, and Jackson, 
Michigan, tied; Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
and San Leandro, California, and Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, tied; and Casey, IIli- 
nois, Worthington, Minnesota, and Web- 
ster City, Iowa, tied for cities under 10,000. 
A total of 1,482 United States cities were 
entered in the competition, 122 more than 
in 1946. The pedestrian safety contest is 
sponsored by the American Automobile 
Association. 





Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


ERTAIN manufacturers of fire alarm 

systems equipment and apparatus 
have been held guilty by a federal district 
court in Boston and fines totaling $43,250 
imposed. The criminal and civil cases 
against the fire alarm systems industry is 
a part of the general program of the anti- 
trust division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice. The indictment returned 
by the grand jury charged the defendants 
with conspiracy to restrain trade, includ- 
ing agreements by the Gameweli Com- 
pany not to sell or lease private fire alarm 
systems and by the American District Tele- 
graph Company not to sell public fire 
alarm systems. The Gamewell Company 
by the judgment of the court was required 
to discontinue collusive and discrimina- 
tory bidding practices, including advance 
framing of specifications to be issued by 
cities and other public municipal bodies 
in connection with their advertising for 
bids for fire alarm systems equipment. The 
defendants, who offered no defense to the 
government’s charges, were ordered by the 
court to refrain from performing any of 
the illegal acts for which they were in- 
dicted by the grand jury. 
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The consumers’ price index —the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities —stood at 166.9 on 
March 15, 1948, as compared with 156.3 on 
March 15, 1947, and as compared with 167.5 
on February 15, 1948 (1935-39=100). The 
index is down 0.4 per cent from February 15, 
1948. There was a decrease of 1.2 per cent in 
food prices but this was counterbalanced 
somewhat by increases of 0.6 per cent and 1.0 
per cent in clothing and housefurnishings. 
The index for March 15, 1948, is up 69.3 per 
cent above the index for August, 1939. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction 
cost index for April, 1948, was 210.79, as com- 
pared to 190.4 in April, 1947, and 160.8 in 
April, 1946, based on 1926=100. The con- 
struction cost index has four component parts 
— steel, lumber, cement, and common labor — 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 
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and is designed to measure the movement of 
construction costs in general. ‘This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 
to a particular locality, and it should not be 
used to measure building cost trends because 
since 1933 common labor wages have increased 
more than skilled wages. Moreover, this index 
does not correct for labor productivity, exces- 
sive overtime, or costs during abnormal pe- 
riods. The ENR building cost index for April, 
1948, was 178.07, as compared to 162.6 in April, 
1947 (1926=100), and the ENR index of the 
1948 dollar volume of construction through 
March, 1948, averaged 203.04, or 36.04 per cent 
above the average index of 167.0 for the first 
three months of 1947. 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.35 on 
April 22, 1948, as compared with 2.42 on 
March 25, 1948. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: Bureau of Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
total 2,100 in February, 1948, which was 3 per 
cent less than in February, 1947, and 20 per 
cent less than in February, 1946. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 


New Sources of Municipal Revenue 


UGENE, Oregon, has adopted a 3 per cent 

amusement tax which will yield $30,000 
a year; Rockford, Illinois, has adopted a 3 per 
cent admissions tax which is expected to raise 
$60,000 a year; and Waukegan, Illinois, a 4 per 
cent admissions tax which is expected to raise 
$30,000 a year ... Thirty-six local govern- 
ments in Pennsylvania also have adopted ac- 
missions taxes with rates varying from 3 to 20 
per cent with most of the rates fixed at 10 per 
cent... The voters of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
on March 9 by a vote of 45,464 to 11,525 
turned down a proposed admissions tax ordi- 
nance passed by the council last fall... A 
total of 32 local governments in Pennsylvania 
now have adopted local income taxes, includ- 
ing the city of Scranton and 15 school districts. 
Most of the taxes are at the rate of 1 per cent 
but rates vary from .35 per cent to 1 per cent 
.. . Gainesville, Georgia, has recently adopted 
a gross receipts license tax ordinance which is 
expected to raise $55,000 a year. The ordi- 
nance lists 169 businesses, professions, trades, 
or callings most of which are required to pay 
one-tenth of one per cent of the total gross 
receipts with a minimum annual tax provided 
for each. For example, the license for a gaso- 
line filling station is one-tenth of one per cent 
of gross receipts with a minimum annual fee of 
$15 for each pump . . . The state surpreme 
court of Florida recently upheld the Miami tax 
on cigarettes and other tobacco which now 
produces $730,000 a year. The tax had been 
under attack since it was adopted in July, 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association; Amer- 
ican Society of Planning officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Gov- 
ernment Research Association, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, International City 
Managers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers, National Association of Housing Officials, 
National Fire Protection Association, National In- 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing, National In- 
sutute of Municipal Law Officers, and United 
States Conference of Mayors. 
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1946. The court held that the tax actually is 
a license on the privilege of selling tobacco. 
The levy is one cent on each 10 cents of the 
sale price of tobacco. The court did not agree 
with the contention of the opposition that the 
cigarette tax added to the general occupational 
license made for double taxation. 


More Cities Charge Sewer Rentals 


The number of cities over 5,000 population 
which levy sewer service charges rose last year 
from 233 to 432, according to a survey made 
by the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion for The 1948 Municipal Year Book. 
Among the larger cities setting up sewer serv- 
ice charges recently are Miami, Louisville, 
Akron, Charlotte (North Carolina). Louis- 
ville collected $506,813 during the first five 
months and Akron collected $625,575 from this 
source during its first 10 months. Detailed in- 
formation for each city will appear in the 1948 
edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


Study Methods of Effecting Economies 


In Detroit the secretary of the civil service 
commission at a recent hearing on the budget 
for his own department made a statement that 
in his belief any city department could reduce 
its budget for personal services by 10 per cent, 
and he was requested by the city council to 
make a report at the next council meeting on 
specific methods of effecting economies in mu- 
nicipal services without curtailing service. In 
a 12-page report submitted to the Detroit city 
council on March 16, Donald J. Sublette, sec- 
retary of the civil service commission, indi- 
cated that the adoption and enforcement of 
standard sick leave and vacation policies would 
result in the saving of $100,000 a year; provid- 
ing for bi-weekly instead of weekly payrolls 
would save $84,500 a year; the adoption of a 
job evaluation system of wage fixing would 
save $200,000; the adoption of nominal fees for 
certain services and raising other fees such as 
golf fees would save $200,000; and the use of 
civilians to replace 432 police officers provid- 
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ing special services would save $346,630 a year. 
He also suggested that certain agencies should 
be strengthened to the end that they would be 
adequately staffed as administrative service 
agencies to push further economies in the city 
government. These agencies are the auditor 
general’s office, the purchasing department, 
and the budget bureau. . . . In New York City 
the Citizens Budget Commission in a recent 
report stated that on the basis of its compre- 
hensive study of five municipal departments, 
prepared at the request of the mayor, it is esti- 
mated that the city could save $100,000,000 a 
year. The report stated that after a four-year 
period during which the city organization 
would be modernized the city could render the 
services now being provided for $100,000,000 
less than they cost today without loss of jobs or 
pay to present employees. 


In-Service Training for City Employees 


As part of the general in-service training 
program of the city of New Orleans, the civil 
service department is sponsoring a seminar in 
public administration for administrative ofh- 
cers. Subjects covered in 15 weekly sessions in- 
clude administrative organization, interdepart- 
mental cooperation, budgeting, personnel, and 
employee relations, public relations and re- 
porting, and measuring administrative per- 
formance. The leader of the seminar sessions 
is L. Vaughn Howard, chairman of the politi- 
cal science department at Tulane University 
. .. In Detroit the civil service commission 
provides a variety of visual aids to city depart- 
ments in connection with their employee 
training programs, according to the Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly. This includes a 16mm sound 
motion picture projector and training films 
and also a “visual-cast” projector which can be 
used to show a chart, photograph, or entire 
page from a book on an illuminated screen in 
a lighted room. 


Cities Annex Fringe Areas 


A total of 170 cities with populations of 
10,000 or more made annexations of land 
area in 1947. Fifty-three of these cities annexed 
one-half square mile or more of land as com- 
pared with 30 cities in 1946 and 22 in 1945. 
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Among these 53 cities are Birmingham, Los 
Angeles, Denver, Kansas City (Missouri), 
Rochester, Cleveland, and Milwaukee. Smaller 
cities which annexed one-half square mile or 
more include Palo Alto and San Jose, Cali- 
fornia; Grand Junction, Colorado; Tallahassee, 
Florida; Ames, Iowa; Salem, Oregon; Sumter, 
South Carolina; Amarillo, Austin, and Waco, 
Texas; Martinsville and Portsmouth, Virginia; 
and Madison, Wisconsin. A total of 128 cities 
between 5,000 and 10,000 annexed some land 
during 1947 but only 15 of these annexed 
more than one-half square mile, according to 
information reported for use in the 1948 edi- 
tion of The Municipal Year Book . . . Since 
the beginning of 1948 Milwaukee has annexed 
additional areas including a 300-acre indus- 
trial site near the village of Butler, and Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has renewed its campaign to 
annex unincorporated areas fringing the city 
on two sides. The voters of Blytheville and 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, recently approved the 
annexation of areas which give each city from 
3,000 to 4,000 more population. 


Leaflets and Television in Reporting 


Austin, Texas, has recently issued a four- 
page leaflet entitled “You Can Help Prevent 
Crime!” 30,000 copies of which were mailed 
with water and light bills, and additional 
copies are being distributed by the crime pre 
vention bureau of the police department. The 
circular is modeled after an eight-page pam- 
phlet entitled “The Citizen and Crime Pre- 
vention,” prepared by the Houston, Texas, 
police department . . . Warwick County, Vir- 
ginia, citizens recently received a printed let- 
ter from the county manager together with a 
four-page illustrated circular reviewing county 
activities and finances . . . In Milwaukee the 
election commission prior to the April mayor- 
alty election broadcast a television demonstra- 
tion of the method of voting. The election 
commissioners also appeared on three radio 
shows, made spot announcements over local 
radio stations, and used streetcar and _ bus 
placards, window signs, and public speakers 
in an effort to focus public attention on voting 
and getting out the vote. Election returns 
also were broadcast by television. Care was 
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taken to avoid any direct or implied approval 
or disapproval of any candidates or issues in- 
volved in the election. 


Curbing Racial Discrimination 


Philadelphia recently created a fair employ- 
ment practices commission and hearings on a 
proposal to establish a similar commission are 
being conducted currently in Cleveland. The 
Philadelphia agency is empowered “to pro- 
ceed against all persons or organizations that 
discriminate in their employment practices 
because of race, color, creed, or national ori- 
gin.” The commission is directed also to form- 
ulate an educational program and to report 
to the mayor and council every year. The 
ordinance applies to all employers with the 
exception of religious, charitable, and educa- 
tional organizations. Other cities with similar 
ordinances are Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, and Cincinnati . . . New York State has 
passed a law prohibiting racial and religious 
discrimination in admissions to institutions of 
higher education, and Massachusetts has 


adopted a new law prohibiting racial or re- 
ligious discrimination in public housing de- 
velopments. 


Impound Cars of Parking Violators 


In Baltimore, Maryland, a new city ordi- 
nance authorizing police to impound automo- 
biles violating parking laws became effective 
on April 5. A fleet of new tow trucks and a 
specially assigned unit of 14 patrolmen went 
into action. The police prior to that time 
posted signs, three or four to a block, warn- 
ing motorists against parking in areas speci- 
fied in the ordinance. The ordinance permits 
the police to charge $5 for each vehicle im- 
pounded to cover the cost of removal and for 
storage not exceeding 48 hours. There is an 
additional charge of $1 for each day or frac- 
tion thereof in excess of 48 hours. Owners of 
impounded vehicles will be subject to traffic 
court fines ranging from $5.75 to $10.75. The 
ordinance will be enforced from 7:00 a.m. to 
6:00 p.m. and later will be extended to all 
streets where parking is entirely prohibited. 





list of recent reports: 


Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars 
Management of Motor Equipment 


1313 East 60th Street 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 


Now Being Used By More Than 400 Cities and Towns 
How It Works 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best prac- 
tice in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing 
about it, what the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, sub- 
scribing cities receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, 
and (3) one copy each of special information reports issued monthly. Partial 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Rules of Order for City Councils 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System 
Improving Handling of Traffic Violations How to Reduce Insurance Costs 
How to Codify Municipal Ordinances 


What It Costs 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Granting Sick Leave With Pay 
Personnel Rules and Regulations 


Water Charges Outside the City 
Parking Meter Administration 


CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 

















Personnel Exchange Service 


POSITIONS OPEN 


LBERT LEA, Minnesota (15,500). City En- 
A gineer and Director of Public Works. 
Must have C.E. degree and experience in 
sewerage and water works fields. Salary $4,500. 
Apply city manager, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

ASHLAND, Wisconsin (11,101). City Man- 
ager. Desire man with previous manager ex- 
perience with special emphasis on finance and 
engineering background to inaugurate the 
plan. R. H. Wiezoreka, city clerk. 

Cuariton, Iowa (5,700). City Manager. 
Council desires man with good business back- 
ground. W. H. Engebretsen, councilman. 

ExcELsion Sprincs, Missourt (4,864). City 
Manager. Prefer manager with engineering 
experience. Apply city clerk. 

STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA (58,865). Assistant 
City Manager. Graduate training in public 
administration and three or more years of re- 
sponsible experience in administrative work is 
required. Beginning salary range $4,000 to 
$7,000. Send applications to W. B. Hogan, city 
manager. Closing date for applications May 30. 

Wayne, MicuicGAN (4,223). Recreation Di- 
rector. Graduate work in community recrea- 
tion desirable, together with some administra- 
tive experience in recreational activities. Salary 
$4,200 to $4,500 per year. Apply to Peter F. 
Roan, village manager. 

Fair Lawn, New JERSEY (approximately 18,- 
000). City Manager. Previous manager expe- 
rience, over 30 years of age, to inaugurate plan. 
Engineering training desired. Salary $6,000 to 
$8,000. John K. Pollitt, councilman, 9 Barry 
Place. 

Hazev Park, Micuican (15,380). City Man- 
ager. Desire previous manager experience and 
civil engineering training. Salary $6,000 and 
up. Apply to Mrs. Lenora Armour, city clerk. 

KERRVILLE, Texas (estimated 8,500). City 
Manager. Desire experienced city manager and 
registered engineer. Salary $5,000 to $7,000. 
H. C. Holchak, mayor. 

MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA (16,000). 
City Manager. Special training in municipal 
affairs and prefer previous manager experience. 
Minimum starting salary $6,000. Closing date 
for applications June 15. Application forms 
available on request to city clerk. 

MARSHALL, Missourt (8,533). City Manager. 
Desire man with previous experience in mu- 
nicipal planning and budgeting to inaugurate 
the manager plan. Salary $5,500 to $7,00. Ap- 
ply to Leonard S. Van Dyke, mayor. 

Mercep, CAirorNiA (10,135). City Man- 
ager. Desire experienced manager to inaugu- 


rate plan. Salary $7,000 to $8,000. A. H. Groh- 
sel, city clerk. 

MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN (50,215). Engineering 
Assistant. Desire man with civil engineering 
degree with two years experience. Age 25 to 
50. $3,300. George F. Liddle, city manager. 

OsHKOsH, Wisconsin (39,089). Planning Di- 
rector. Experience in responsible position with 
a planning commission required. Also degree 
in a city planning course or civil engineering. 
Must be able to prepare and promote a con 
prehensive city plan. Personality and knowl 
edge of economics and social conditions im- 
portant. Salary to be arranged. Write Mayor 
F. R. Siewert, City Hall, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Sarasota, FLoripa (11,141). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager experience. Chief 
problems: finance, renovation of water system, 
traffic control. Salary $7,000 to $10,000. L. B. 
Ashby, city clerk. 

SLATER, Missouri. (3,070). City Manager. 
New council to inaugurate plan. City owns 
light and water plants. Salary $4,500 to $5,500. 
Apply city clerk. 

SturGis, MICHIGAN (7,214). Prefer man with 
previous manager experience. City owns elec 
tric plant, water works, sewerage disposal plant, 
and airport. Salary $7,000 to $8,500. R. G. 
Parker, vice-mayor, 507 Walker Street. 

NORTHWESTERN UNiVERsITY TRAFFIC Insti 
TUTE. Fellowships and Scholarships. A total of 
16 $650 fellowships and 16 $250 tuition scholar- 
ships are available to police officers selected to 
attend the Institute’s 1948 fall course in traf- 
fic police administration which runs from Sep- 
tember 2, 1948, to January 22, 1949. Informa- 
tion concerning requirements and also copies 
of application forms may be secured from the 
Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Illinois. Ap- 
plications must be submitted by June 15. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Administrative Assistant to a City Manager. 
Age 25. During the past year has been assistant 
director and instructor in public administra 
tion, Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and is co-author of sev- 
eral publications of the Bureau. Now taking 
courses towards a master’s degree. Edward 
McK. Johnson, Jr., Box 31, University, Miss. 

Administrative Assistant to City Manager or 
Assistant City Manager. Age 27. Has bache- 
lor’s degree in economics and political science 
from Vanderbilt University and will complete 
requirements for a law degree from the same 
university in June. William H. Crabtree, 115 
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Twenty-third Avenue N., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
City Manager or Assistant to City Manager. 
Age 26. Holds A.B. degree with distinction in 
government. Work for master’s degree at the 
Institute of Local and State Government, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, completed except for 
thesis. Have had experience as an intern in 
city manager’s office. Robert B. Weiss, 39 Co- 
lumbia Road, Dorchester 4, Massachusetts. 

Administrative assistant to a city manager. 
Age 27. Possesses a B.S. degree in business ad- 
ministration from Indiana University and a 
master’s degree in public administration from 
New York University. Has one year experi- 
ence as a research assistant with a research and 
consultant organization concerned with city 
and county governmental affairs. Address M-1, 
PusLic MANAGEMENT. 

Assistant to city manager. Age 31. Has mas- 
ter’s degree in public administration, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Served nine months intern- 
ship in city manager’s office, Austin, Texas. Has 
two years’ experience as assistant recreation di- 
rector and considerable experience in news- 
paper reporting and publicity. Thirty-three 
months as medical administrative officer in mil- 
itary service. Robert C. Storey, 102 West 14th 
Street, Austin, Texas. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Crair L. ALLEN, former selectman at West- 
field, Maine, has been appointed manager at 
Oakfield and Dyer Brook, Maine. 

W. Guy ANCELL, manager of Orange, Vir- 
ginia, 1932-33; Hopewell, Virginia, 1934-44; 
and Staunton, Virginia, since 1946 has been 
appointed at Portsmouth, Virginia. 

Net W. Barbe, city engineer of Cushing, 
Oklahoma, has been appointed manager at 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

WarrEN R. Benson, formerly chairman of 
board of assessors, Presque Isle, has been ap. 
pointed at Lincoln, Maine. 

Loyp E. Brapy, manager of Hazel Park, 
Michigan, since 1944, becomes the first city 
manager of Trinidad, Colorado. 

SrTH BuRNLEY, city manager of Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, from March, 1932, to June, 
1948, has been appointed manager at Staunton, 
Virginia. 

Howarp J. Cuartes, manager of Oakland, 
Maine, since 1938, has been appointed man- 
ager at Madison, Maine. 

Leon E. Fitts, city manager at Corinna, 
Maine, since 1948, has been appointed first 
manager at Newport, New Hampshire. 

SIDNEY FRissELL, formerly city controller at 
Keene, New Hampshire, has been appointed 
first manager at Littleton, New Hampshire. 

Henry F. Goopnow, administrative assistant 
at Pontiac, Michigan, for the past two years 


has been appointed city manager at Keene, 
New Hampshire. 

J. H. Goutp, acting manager since January, 
1948, has been appointed manager at Decatur. 
Georgia. 

NEAL Harr, city engineer at McPherson, 
Kansas, has been appointed manager at Belle- 
ville, Kansas. 

J. L. Horner, city manager of Pittsburg, 
Texas, from March, 1947, to May, 1948, has 
been appointed manager at Carthage, Texas. 

Brenepict A. KELLEY, town manager of Mon- 
roe, Maine, since 1946, has become the first 
manager at Isleboro, Maine. 

LIoNEL MERRILL, manager of Guilford, 
Maine, from 1943 to 1947, has been appointed 
first manager of Sangerville, Maine. 

LAWRENCE E. OLsoN, city manager of San 
Leandro, California, since 1945, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Ventura, California. 

LAURENCE PEaABopy, former manager of 
Limestone and manager of Dyer Brook and 
Oakfield, Maine, since April, 1947, has been 
appointed at Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. 

ARCHIE SCRIBNER, town manager of Patten, 
Maine, 1940-43, has been appointed at Van 
Buren, Maine. 

ARCHIE A. STEVENS, formerly town agent and 
selectman of Charleston, Maine, has been ap- 
pointed first town manager of Greeneville, 
Maine. 

ALLEN L. Torrey, member of the June grad- 
uating class of the University of Maine, has 
been appointed first manager of Lancaster, 
New Hampshire. 

Etpon Vass, former town manager of Co- 
lonial Beach, Virginia, city engineer and as- 
sistant manager at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 
has been appointed manager at Fredericks- 
burg. 

Earu P. WAGNER, research analyst with the 
International City Managers’ Association, has 
been appointed assistant city manager at 
Golden, Colorado. 

WiuiaM B. Wess, formerly director of pub- 
lic works and city engineer of Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, has been appointed manager at Marys- 
ville, Michigan. 

Eart A. White, a graduate student at the 
University of Maine, has been appointed man- 
ager of Belfast, Maine. 

Ross E. WinpomM, manager of Westerville, 
Ohio, 1930-40; Portsmouth, Ohio, 1940-42; 
and Sarasota, Florida, since 1946, has been ap- 
pointed manager at St. Petersburg, Florida. 

W. T. WILLiAMson, manager of Apex, North 
Carolina, 1941-44, and at Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, since 1944, has been appointed at 
East Detroit, Michigan. 

J. D. Wittson, former member of the state 
highway department, has been appointed man- 
ager of Lamesa, Texas. 











The Pick of the Month 





LocaL PLANNING ADMINISTRATION. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Asscciation, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. Second 
Edition, 1948. 337pp. $7.50 (with 
correspondence course $35). 

The first edition of this volume which was 
published in 1941 has been widely used by 
chief administrators and city planners. This 
new edition represents a complete revision 
and the introduction of new material to bring 
the book up to date. Emphasis is placed on 
the “how” rather than the “what” of planning 
with illustrations drawn from the best prac- 
tices developed in the field. 


(1) AN AppROACH TO MANAGEMENT. By G. 
E. Milward. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 1947. 
82pp. $1.50 (2) THE MANAGEMENT OF 
Men. By Ronald B. Shuman. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman. 1948. 
208pp. $3. (3) WHy MEN Work. By 
Alexander R. Heron. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, Stanford, California. 1948. 
197pp. $2.75. 

These recent books, written for top man- 
agement in the business and industrial fields, 
reflect the emphasis upon the human factors 
in management and contain lessons that can 
be applied in public administration. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE LAw IN ACTION. 
Charles S. Rhyne, Editor. National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. 
C. 1948. 325pp. $10. 

This volume summarizes the legal experience 
of cities in 1947 and contains the reports of 

16 Institute committees. 


EDUCATION 


COoPERATIVE PLANNING; THE KEY TO IMPROVED 
ORGANIZATION OF SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
Walter H. Gaumnitz and Wilbur Devilbiss. 
United States Office of Education. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1947. 2lpp. 10 cents. 

HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY: 
VoL. 1: EsTABLISHING THE GOALs. 103pp. 
40 cents. VoL. 2: EQUALIZING AND ExPAND- 


ING INDIVIDUAL OpporTUNITY. 69pp. 35 
cents. 


VoL. 3: ORGANIZING HIGHER EpDUCA- 
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TION. 74pp. 30 cents. VoL. 4: Starring 
HIGHER EpucaTION. 63pp. 25 cents. Vor. 
5: FINANCING HIGHER EDUCATION. 68pp. 
25 cents. VoL. 6: Resource Data. 5ipp. 
50 cents. President’s Commission on Higher 


Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 

SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE. United 
States Office of Education. Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 
34pp. 15 cents. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL HEALTH, 
PHysIcCAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION; A 
Status Stupy. United States Office of Edu- 
cation. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. 1947. 33pp. 15 cents. 


FINANCE 


A DECADE OF IMPROVEMENT IN PUBLIC FINANCE 
REPORTING. By Marjorie Stafford Branscomb. 


Municipal Finance Officers Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 22pp. 
$1. 


FEDERAL Excise Taxes. By Raymond E. Man- 
ning. Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C. 10lpp. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 
59. 1947. 


THE NEw York STATE AND LOCAL TAX SYSTEM. 
State Department of Taxation and Finance, 
Albany. 1947. 38pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S NEw TAx LAw IN OPERATION. 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce, 
State Chamber Building, Harrisburg. | pp. 
Bulletin No. 123. 1948. 

A Srx-YEAR FINANCIAL PLAN INCLUDINC A PRO- 
GRAM OF CapITAL OuT Lays, 1948-53. Plan- 
ning Board, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
1947. 29pp. 

STATE-COLLECTED MUNICIPALLY SHARED [’AXFS: 
SUPPLEMENT. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1943. 
15pp. $1. 

A Strupy oF Sources oF MUNICIPAL REVENUE 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LOUISVILLE, 
Kentucky. Area Development Association, 
301 South Fifth Street, Louisville 2, 1948. 


48pp. 

WirHHovpinc Income Tax From Wacrs. Mt 
nicipal Finance Officers Association. 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. lopp- 
50 cents. 
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FIRE 


JHE FIREMAN AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. De- 
partment of Vocational Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Room 4200, University 
High School, Ann Arbor. Bulletin No. 289. 
Revised, 1948. 64pp. 50 cents. 

FLAMMABLE Liguips, GAses, CHEMICALS, AND 
ExpLosives. National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 10. 
National Fire Codes, Vol. 1. Revised, 1948. 
608pp. $4. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CONFERENGE 
ON FIRE PREVENTION, MAy 6-8, 1947. Federal 
Works Agency. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1947. 127pp. 

RECENT FIRE DEPARTMENT CIVIL SERVICE EXAM- 
INATION QueEsTIONs. International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, Arlington 74, Massa- 
chusetts. n.d. 32pp. $1.50. 

A REFERENCE LisT FOR FIREMEN’S TRAINING. 
Prepared by the Committee on Firemen’s 
Training. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston 19. 
1948. l5pp. 25 cents. 


HEALTH 


HospirAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM; 
Law AND REGULATIONS. Division of Hospital 
Facilities, United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. 1947. Illpp. 

THE MARYLAND MEDICAL CARE PRoGRAM; A 
REPORT BY THE STAFF OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
on MepicAt Care. American Public Health 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York. 
1948. 151pp. 

PRoBLEMS OF HosPpITAL ADMINISTRATION; A Re- 
PORT OF A STuDY BAsED Upon INTERVIEWS 
WITH 100 HospiTaL ADMINISTRATORS LOCATED 
IN VARIOUS SECTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Charles E. Prall. Physicians’ Record 
Company, 161 West Harrison Street, Chi- 
cago. 1948. 104pp. $2. 

Rat-ControL Metuops. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, United States Department of the 
Interior. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. Circular No. 13. 1948. 
16pp. 
REGISTRATION OF VITAL Statistics. Illinois 


Legislative Council, Springfield. Publication 
No. 83. 1947. 29pp. 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMISSION TO STUDY 
AND INVESTIGATE CERTAIN PusLic HEALTi 
Matters. State Capitol, Boston. House No. 
1766. 1947. 77pp. 


HOUSING 


City Alp FOR Housinc AND REDEVELOPMENT. 
National Association of Housing Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 9pp. 


MANUAL ON Woop CONSTRUCTION FOR PREFAB- 
RICATED Houses. Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 1948. 32Ipp. $1.50. 


NEIGHBORHOODS BUILD FOR RENTAL Housine. 
Federal Housing Administration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Land Planning Bulletin No. 4. 1947. 
22pp. 15 cents. 


STATE LEGISLATION PROVIDING FuNDs FoR Hous- 
ING. National Association of Housing Offi- 
cials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. 
10pp. 

STATE RENT Controt Laws; AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE STATUTORY Provisions. By Carrie E. 
Hunter. Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. Public Affairs Bulletin No. 62. 
1948. 77pp. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING PLANS AND LIVING ARRANGE- 
MENTS IN 1946 For 108 SuRvEY AREAs; By 
GEOGRAPHIC REGION AND DIVISION, AND By 
POPULATION SIZE OF CENTRAL City. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1948. 40pp. 


LIBRARIES 


A NATIONAL PLAN FoR PusBLic LIBRARY SERVICE. 
By Carleton B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow. 
American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago. 1948. 168pp. 


Pustic Liprary Statistics, 1944-45. United 
States Office of Education. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Bulle- 
tin No. 12. 1947. 58pp. 20 cents. 

A STATE PLAN FOR LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT; PRo- 
POSALS FOR IMPROVING PuBLIC LIBRARY SERV- 
ICE IN THE STATE OF NEw York. By Edmund 
H. Crane and Others. State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 1947. 48pp. 


PERSONNEL 


ANTIDISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT; HEAR- 
INGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
June 11—Jury 18, 1947. 80th Congress, First 
Session. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1947. 810pp. $1.75. 

CONCEPTS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. By 
H. Eliot Kaplan. Reprinted from Jndustrial 
and Labor Relations Review, pp. 206-239. 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 
1948. 


THE DYNAMICS OF WAGE DETERMINATION UN- 
DER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Arthur M. 
Ross. Reprint from the American Economic 
Review, pp. 793-822. Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, Berkeley 
4. 1948. 








Available in June 





THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1948 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EDITION 


“I don’t see how any city 
manager or other public 
official actively interested 
in administrative affairs 
can afford to be without 
this Year Book.” — JOHN 
Ames, City Manager, 
Ames, Iowa. 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it. — P. M. 
BuRDETTE, City Manager, 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





“It would be hard to find 
a reference volume in any 
field so comprehensive, so 
informative, so easy to 
use.” — National Munici- 
pal Review. 


“To me it is the World Al- 
manac of Municipal In- 
formation.” — C. A. Har. 
RELL, City Manager, Noi- 
folk. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


(condensed ) 


PART ONE 
Government Units 


Municipal Highlights of 1947 

Number of Governmental Units 
Economic Classification of Cities 
Governmental Data for Cities over 5,000 
State Municipal Leagues in 1947 


PART TWO 
Municipal Personnel 


Developments in 1947 

Statewide Retirement Plans 
Salaries of Chief Municipal Officials 
Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs 


Personnel Organization, Employment, Payroll, 
Hours of Work, Overtime Pay, Vacations, 
Retirement, Employee Organizations, etc. — 
All Cities Over 10,000 


PART THREE 
Municipal Finance 
Developments in Finance Administration, As- 
sessment, Purchasing, etc. 
New Sources of Municipal Revenue 
Revenues, Expenditures, and Debt 


PART FOUR 
Municipal Activities 


Developments in 1947 in Each Activity 
Tables Giving Individual City Data: 

City Planning Activities 

Taxicab Regulation 

Sewer Rentals . 

Typical Electric Bills 

Municipal Airports 

Fire and Police Data 

City-Owned Cemeteries 


PART FIVE 
Directories of Officials 


Mayors, Clerks, Finance Officers, Public Works 
Directors, Fire and Police Chiefs — All Cities 
over 10,000 by States 


Mayors and Clerks in Cities 5,000 to 10,000 
Council-Manager Cities and City Managers 


IN ADDITION FOR EACH 
MAJOR ACTIVITY: 


New Books and Reports Issued in 1947 
Selected Model Municipal Ordinances 
Analysis of Court Decisions Affecting Cities 


Approximately 550 pages. Cloth. No Advertising. 
Price $8.50 If Remittance Accompanies Order 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60 STREET, CHICAGO 37 
a EE OO ETC CC 
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